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This is an actual size 
reproduction of the record- 
breaking target of R. C. 
Bracken of Columbus,Ohio, 
in the U. S. R. A. Inter- 
national Pistol Matches 
at Camp Perry. Score 
96 x 100—a world’s record 
at 50 meters (54.6 yards). 
Made with Peters Tack- 
Hole. 


Another World’s Record 


made with Peters Tack-Hole! 


ERE’S a world’s record 
target made by R. C. Brac- 
ken of Columbus, Ohio, in 

the U. S. R. A. International 
Matches at Camp Perry. Seven 
tens, two nines, and an eight 
at 50 meters—96 x 100—a 
world’s’ record. Made with 
Peters Tack-Hole. 


Col. Roy D. Jones, Secretary of 
the U. S. R. A., says of it: “It 
is a beautiful thing, and the fact 
of its being done at 50 meters 
(54.6 yds.) enhances its value, 
and the 10 ring of 5 centimeters 
being but 1.965%, and the 9 ring 
of 10 centimeters being 3.937 


inches speaks well for his (R. C. 
Bracken’s) holding, which was 
almost equal to a machine 
rest.” 


But that’s Peters Tack-Hole for 
you—extremely accurate, uni- 
form, dependable. In the hands 
of the shooter who can hold, it’s 
world’s record-breaking am- 


munition. It gives results en- 
tirely in keeping with your skill 
as a marksman. 


Use Peters .22-L. R. Tack-Hole 
yourself. Experience the new 
thrill it puts into your shooting, 
the confidence it gives you in 
knowing that your ammunition 
is right. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York 


bess A-26, a O. 


Los Angeles 


Ls; PUNITION 





The *22” Revolver 


that makes 1%' groups 


at 50 Yards 


OR 16 YEARS the S & W 22/32 has 
held “its title of ‘‘the finest 22 caliber 
revolver’’. 


Today—due to the new high speed non- 
rusting ammunition for which it is now 
especially bored and rifled—it not only is 
the most accurate and finest balanced 22— 
but it is as clean to handle and shoot asa 
single shot pistol. 


Here is a revolver that while so accurate 
that it holds the ‘‘ANY REVOLVER’”’ 
record is equally suitable for the camper, 
fisherman or for small game hunting, and 
without equal for the fascinating sport of 
shooting at moving targets! 


Fitted with a ‘‘Call’’ gold bead Patridge 
front sight it is equally perfect for regular 
target or woods shooting, and is offered 
members of the N. R. A. for $31.35. 


Take up revolver shooting with this finest 
Twenty-Two if you want to enjoy the most 
fascinating sport of all. 


Our Descriptive Booklet R-9 may interest 
you—it will be sent free upon request. 


SMITH & WESSON, INC. 


| SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Left to right: Shaylor, Shaylor, Maxwell, Young, Marshall 


Portland Team Breaks Pistol 


Record With Western Cartridges 


NEW world’s record was established by. the pistol 
team representing the Portland, Oregon, Police De- 
partment in winning the National Police Team 
Championship at the 1927 National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. All members of the 
team used Western cartridges in, their .38 Colt’s Army 
Special revolvers in compiling the winning score of 1,105. 


Our November advertisement in this magazine unin- 
tentionally conveyed the impression that another make 
of arm was used by the Portland police in this match. 
We intended to refer only to the caliber and type of 
the cartridges and arms used since it is not our policy 
to mention by name any products other than our own. 
We are glad to deviate from our policy in this instance, 
however, to correct any erroneous impression which may 
have been conveyed by our previous statement. 


The Portland team also entered the National Rifle 
Association Pistol Team Match, all being members of 


the Sellwood Rifle Club. They won this match with 
a score of 1,303, defeating several of the best pistol 
teams in the country. The Portland Police team won 
the Police Championship at the national matches in 
1925, at which time they also shot Western cartridges. 


Many of the country’s leading Police Departments, 
as well as hundreds of civilian pistol experts, prefer 
Western cartridges, because their tests have convinced 
them that Western is accurate, uniform, and unfailingly 
dependable. A trial will convince you that you can im- 
prove your pistol shooting With Western cartridges just 
as so many Police officers have done. 


For the .22, the new Marksman cartridge with Non- 
Corrosive priming and Lubaloy coated bullet, is creat- 
ing a sensation. Detailed information concerning West- 
ern pistol cartridges or loads for rifle or shotgun will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 125 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Calif. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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Clearing Up a Misimpression 


GINCE the publication of the Western Cartridge Company’s 

advertisement in the November number of this magazine there 
appears to have been considerable misunderstanding regarding the 
weapons used by the Portland, Oregon, Police Pistol Team in 
winning the International Police Team Championship at the 1927 


National Matches. 


invites the attention of its readers. 


ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. R. H. 
the Duke of York 
Write for pamphlet which gives full 
m. 


‘ormation 


RHINO LION 


Gensoldt 
Rifle-Telescopes 


with new positive locking focus 


In great demand by hunters. “Ziel- 

Dialyt” is now well introduced. Seal size, 

light weight, high in optical effect. Three 

sizes retailing for $25.00, $30.00 and $33.00. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write direct. 
Send for Catalog 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in Austen 
93 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 23 Scott St.,Toronto, Can. 


Sole Danae fe r Hensoldt Dialyt Prism Bin- 
ars. Send for Catalog. 





Mauser- Luger- Merkel - Scott - Webley 


FLES. FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 
“LSO FULL LINE OF AMERICAN ARMS 
SPORTSMEN—BEVFORE BUYING, call and see biggest 
stock of fine Guns in America—or send for our = 
yee most —— 4 — catalog ever issued in 
merica. 


A. F.STOEGER. 2 NEw YORK.N.Y. 


224 Eact 42nd Street 


B. S. A. 


Match Rifle No. 12 


Made and Guaranteed by the 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


Be effectively prepared for the ap- 
proaching indoor rifle season—with 
the always reliable B. S. A. Match 
Rifle No. 12! 

B. S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, 
Shotguns, Safetipaste, etc., are de- 
scribed in detail in interesting litera- 
ture. Send for it. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


Uv. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. 19, 15 Moore Street, New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Ce., 


286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


To clear up the whole matter the Western 
Cartridge Company has come forward with the advertisement ap- 
pearing on the opposite page, to which the American Rifleman 





“Bair’s Patent” 
Patented December 14, 1926 
WOOD CLEANING ROD 


for Pistols, Revolvers, and Rifles. Endorsed by Police 
and Shooters. 

“A Real Hard-Wood Cleaning Rod” —‘Bair’s Patent” 
Wood Cleaning Rod is a high-quality cleaning device 
for pistols, revolvers, and rifles that will os 
Clean without Injury to the barrel. Each rod 
Oustom Made to fit the arm for which it is intended, 
of Select Hard Wood. It cleans after other rods have 
been used. It can’t Jam. It Holds the Patch. Each 
rod is built for shooters by shooters who know. 
Revolver and Pistol Rods, price 
Rifle Rods, price $1.00 

(Give Make of Gun, Caliber, and Barrel Length) 
Gun-Barrel Insurance at a Moderate Price 
Retain the Accuracy and Dependability of your 
arms and Increase your Pleasure at the Range. 
This Rod should be in the Gun Case of Every Pistol, 

Revolver, and Rifle Shooter. 

Even the new Non-Corrosive Cartridges “Will not 
Clean Powder Deposit from the Barrel, which will 

Eventually Cause Rust 


R. M. BAIR, Mfgr., Shumandietowe, Pa. 


HEN the A. E. F. turned 
to target shooting, the 
official Small Arms Firing 

i in France, 


4 rifle bores and prevent RUST. 
Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9, for years recommended 
by the U. 8S. War Dept., was 
the only commercial solvent so 
honored. At your  Dealer’s. 
Write for FREE Guide for 
Gun Owners. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa 


Send 10¢ in 
stamps for 
sample. 2321 N. 8th Street, 
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Colt’s and Portland, Ore. Team Again Win 
the Camp Perry Police Team Match 


Set New World Mark 
and Capture Colt Trophy 







G. G. Shaylor, Sergt. J. H. Young, C. B. Maxwell, Geo. A. Marshall, Mrs. 
Young, C. F. Shaylor 
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What Does 1928 Hold For the Shooters 


of America? 


The Outlook As Viewed By Some of the Country’s Foremost Authorities 


COLONEL WHELEN SAYS— 


T IS my thought that the year 1928 will 

see the almost complete obsolesence of old 
methods of marksmanship and old weapons. 
These die hard with our riflemen because 
of the sentiment connected therewith. But 
we are all for making ourselves again a nation 
of riflemen, and we mean modern, efficient 
riflemen in every sense of the word. 

I think that few men who have not in- 
vestigated the matter realize to what extent 
our methods of shooting and of training men 
to shoot have improved in the last few years. 
The old methods of shooting that we used up 
until less than ten years ago are now as 
archaic as the football tactics of 1890, and 
the one has as much chance on the range 
today as the latter has on the modern gridiron. 
The National Matches of 1927 had a lesson 
to teach in this respect. At those competi- 
tions we see that in one match at 1,000 yards 
184 men made a score of 96 or better; and 
in one rapid-fire match at 200 and 300 
yards, and on the 10-inch bull’s-eye, mind 
you, 194 men made scores of 92 or better. 
Now, the modern training and shooting meth- 
ods from A to Z were used in the Small- 
Arms Firing School at these matches, and 
also by the team which won the National 
Team Match, and it may be said that this 
modern method of shooting completely 
dominated the matches. But do you, reader, 
know in what publication these modern 
methods of training and shooting are put forth 
in complete and practical form, and do you 
know that the publication costs only ten 
cents? 

We will come to realize more than ever 
in 1928 that old weapons of the vintage of 
1895 and earlier are as archaic as other 
mechanical appliances of that period. All 
our modern methods of training and shoot- 
ing will be of no avail unless we use modern 
arms and modern ammunition capable of 
responding to our personal skill which these 


methods develop. If a man is trained to 
aim, and hold, and squeeze like a rock he 
should not handicap himself with a weapon or 
sights which will not hold a 10-inch bull’s-eye 
at 200 yards. Neither should he be satisfied 
with a weapon so designed, shaped, and 
dimensioned that he can not assume the 


new, steady, and quick-firing positions with it. 


I personally learned a lot from the Small- 
Bore Rifle competitions held at Sea Girt in 
July, 1927. I noticed that practically every 
competitor used a modern telescope sight, 
and, moreover, that his rifle stock had been 
made or altered so that when aiming through 
that sight he could assume the standard fir- 
ing position exactly as taught by our modern 
training methods. I questioned a great many 
of the competitors and they told me that 
they could hold steadily on a 1-inch spotter 
at 200 yards. Now, if modern training 
methods will teach a man to hold that steady, 
and a modern telescope sight will enable him 
to aim at so small an object, we only need 
the modern method of teaching trigger 
squeeze to have a nail-driving marksman 
There is nothing that will teach a man to 
squeeze the trigger so perfectly as a telescope 
sight, for it shows every jerk and flinch. Ifa 
man who can hold on a spotter will train him- 
self to release the trigger so the cross hairs of 
his telescope will not leave the spotter, he is 
unbeatable. If, in addition, he will train 
himself to do it quickly he is a high-class 
practical shot in any situation or any com- 
pany. 

I hope I have given the reader a little food 
for thought for 1928; that modern training 
methods plus modern rifles point the way to 
a degree of marksmanship that will make the 
individual and the nation invincible in sport or 
war. 

Let us train ourselves in the modern way, 
and hang the old rifles of yesterday on the 
wall. Let us look forward and not back 
for 1928. 


CAPTAIN WOTKYNS SAYS— 


ROM the standpoint of armament and 

ammunition improvement 1928 is, I be- 
lieve, going to be a treasure house. Not for 
many years have so many valuable and in- 
teresting developments come to the surface 
for air and good warm sunlight. Several of 
these developments directly concern the 
future of rifle-shooting in the United States. 

The expensive equipment now necessary if 
one is to advance along the road of marks- 
manship satisfactorily has a comparatively 
short life, as we all know to our sorrow. I 
am speaking particularly of arms chambered 
for our remarkable service cartridge. Im- 
provements have been made in the cartridge 
that are astounding, while the poor barrel 
remains as of old. Your Army Ordnance 
Department has at last evolved a method 
which gives every promise of ultimate suc- 
cess, and which in tests does remarkably pro- 
long the life of the modern high-velocity 
rifle bore. At this time details are not per- 
missible, but in due season they will appear 
and every rifleman can judge for himself 
the value of this perfectly astounding dis- 
covery. It is not divulging any secrets ‘o 
state that pressure gauges for our service car- 
tridge (these gauges employ a service, caliber 
30, barrel and have a life of between 350 
and 400 rounds, at which time they are dis- 
carded as being quite unreliable) are, by this 
new method or treatment, indicating a life 
so tremendously prolonged as to cause the 
utmost amazement and delight. The rate of 
fire employed in the operation of these gauges 
is comparable to slow fire in target practice, 
and thus we are given a glimpse of the pos- 
sibilities of this truly epoch-making improve- 
ment which will mean dollars in the pockets 
of our riflemen, or I am a very poor phophet 
indeed. The process is not expensive nor is 
the equipment complicated, but it does re- 
quire a high order of skill and practical 
knowledge on the part of the operator. An 





























































accurate barrel is a treasure, and we regard 
such a tube with a degree of respect little 
short of sacred. Therefore we contemplate 
with dread and potent disgust the tearing 
away of the vital bullet seat—that very heart 
of a rifle barrel. Gilt-edge accuracy, that 
highest peak of long-range match efficiency, 
is comparatively short-lived; not much in ex- 
cess of 2,000 rounds with our coolest burning 
powders. If we can increase this highest 
efficiency considerably we have produced 
something very worth while. From a field 
standpoint this increase in barrel life is 
even more marked and valuable. Barrels 
which are still accurate can have their life 
extended, while new barrels can be given a 
long and honorable career of the most exact- 
ing sort. This is one of the outstanding ad- 
vances of the new year. 

The so-called new priming compositions 
which are practically innocuous to the bore 
after firing are coming on apace. Our splendid 
M-1 round primed with such an igniter gives 
great promise, although still in experimental 
form. I do not doubt but what we will very 
soon have on the market, for there are many 
concerns who fabricate our most modern serv- 
ice round, a loading containing this very 
worth-while primer. The public will demand 
it, and rightly. It might be of interest to 
remark that the Swiss .41 rim fire, the one- 
time service cartridge of Switzerland many, 
many years ago, had such a primer, and that 
the Swiss have ever since retained it, im- 
proving upon it from time to time. Strange 
indeed is this so-called progress, and very 
dumb are many of our so-called experts; it 
might be more humane to say that they are 
impotent against custom. Art, science and 
manufacture are replete with evidence of this 
conservatism. Perhaps it is just as well in 
the long run. 

The question of caliber again interests us 
very much. What is the best caliber—small 
caliber, I mean, for all modern arms, gen- 
erally speaking, are quite diminutive in bore 
diameter? The trend is downward. For a 
generation caliber .30 has been standard with 
us. Our hunting and military arms have 
featured this caliber to the practical exclu- 
sion of all others. We have produced car- 
tridges for it which hold the admiration and 
respect of all the world. Why, therefore, 
should there be any reason for a reduction in 
caliber as far as American riflemen are con- 
cerned? Compactness, coupled with tremen- 
dous latent energy, is the keynote of modern 
design. We observe this on every hand. It 
would seem the logical step if we are to take 
full advantage of the gas-engine principle 
applied to shoulder armament. A very com- 
pact mound is essential if we are to logically 
adhere to our premises. We can of course 
use any of the bulky rounds now existing— 
our present service cartridge, the largest of 
any in the world—but what is the use? What 
is to be gained by doing so? We desire our 
game bullets to remain in the body; but we 
can’t apply that principle to warfare and 
get away with it for long. It is a hole- 
punching contest, is modern warfare, that and 
litle else. What difference would two hun- 
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dredths of an inch, we will say, mean to the 
unfortunate enemy drilled from stem to stern? 
Mighty little; and still he is just as dead or 
just as wounded as if he were punctured with 
a bullet a wee bit larger, I opine. But this 
slight reduction means considerable to the 
rifleman loaded to the scuppers with ammuni- 
tion. It also means less recoil, less disturb- 
ance in aim and an arm fully as compact as 
his very potent, fat little cartridge. 

In the early days of the center-fire car- 
tridge the caliber .45 was considered a very 
small bore, and was so designated. It was 
styled a pea-shooter caliber, and the bullet 
an impotent slug. The bore then considered 
just right was about .60 of an inch. When 
this howitzer-sized chunk of lead struck any- 
one it struck right there as a rule, and the 
recipient was ready for burial. It was con- 
tended that a caliber .45 bullet would not 
stick in the tissues and would therefore have 
little shocking effect. We now know far 
differently. Then we quit the caliber .45 and 
went to the caliber .30, and a perfectly 
horrible wail went up thereat. Now, when 
it is just tentatively proposed to somewhat 
reduce our present caliber on a purely ex- 
perimental basis, we hear the same old song. 
There is simply nothing to it, my friends, for 
we have ample evidence as to the worth of 
the very small calibers in war and sport, and 
they are potent enough for thin-skinned 
creatures. 

With the knowledge we now have of small- 
arms ammunition manufacture it is no 
great problem to build a _ super-accurate 
round. We can build a cartridge just as re- 
markable and efficient as the 1906 loading is 
compared to the old Krag cartridge. The 
firing of this round will not create the fuss, 
shoulder punch, roar, heat and general dis- 
turbance that our present concentrated chain- 
lightning combination produces, either. It 
will be pleasant to shoot and it will perform 
in beautiful fashion in our target arms. It 
will be ideal for the “free rifle.” Various 
combinations of bullets will be readily avail- 
able. It will buck the wind and it will stay 
in the V-ring, too. There are various com- 
binations in this caliber now; many riflemen 
are quite familiar with them and they are 
marvelously accurate, fully as fine as our 
latest super-accurate service cartridge. 

These are perhaps the high lights which 
are of special interest to American riflemen. 
They will soon be with us in full vigor, and 
they will help to create that added interest 
and zest to a sport which never becomes stale 
because of the vast possibilities the science of 
ballistics ever presents, and the fascinating 
problems connected with it. 


THE 1928 PROSPECT FOR SHOOTING 
MEN 


By Cuas. ASKINS 


4 yooag were unusually plentiful everywhere 
this fall west of the Mississippi River. 
Missouri and Arkansas report good shooting 
on Bob Whites. Just what has happened in 
the overflow country of the Mississippi re- 
mains to be told. Quail come back very 
quickly in suitable country, but it would be 
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a marvel if they were to be found at this 
time in any great numbers where the low- 
lands remained under water for any consider- 
able length of time. In the semiarid lands 
of the West it has rained enough to afford 
the young birds water, but not enough to 
drown out the nests. Nearly every pair of 
birds nested and hatched. All sections of 
Oklahoma and Texas had birds in unusual 
quantities at the opening of the season in 
1927. This was partly due to a lack of 
acorns, keeping the birds out of the woods 
and in the open fields. Quail will therefore 
be shot down very close, because they can 
be killed in the open, and to but a limited 
extent in the woods. Quail hunters have 
taken to hunting in gangs—six to fifteen men 
in a gang—spacing and driving, English 
fashion, without dogs. Every quail that gets 
up draws a line of fire, which is bad for 
the quail and bad for the future of quail- 
shooting. Farmers who would tolerate one 
or two men will balk at a gang. 

In the Sand-hill country in Nebraska both 
chickens and ducks were said to be as plenti- 
ful as they were thirty years ago. This is 
an American vacation spot, because the 
country is sandy and difficult for cars, with 
poor roads. The game here is: chickens, 
sharp-tail grouse, quail, snipe, ducks and 
geese. This is a lake country, with the 
lakes often borderd by cottonwood timber, 
affording fuel. Camping spots are many and 
attractive. The rivers are swift and clear, 
with good fishing in the Calumet, Niobrara 
and the three forks of the Loup. Except as 
to quail, permission to shoot can readily 
be obtained from the ranchmen. There are 
no farmers in this part of Nebraska, but all 
are ranchers. This country lies between 
Lincoln in the East, Broken Boy in the 
Southeast, Valentine in the North, and North 
Platte in the Southwest. 


The South—that is, the country lying be- 
tween the Mississippi on the west and the 
Atlantic on the east, and south of Virginia 
and Tennessee—is beginning to cash in on 
its game supply. It is difficult to find un- 
restricted shooting, but permission can be 
bought at so much a day, or so much for 
the season. I heard of a ranch down in 
Texas where there were turkey, and wrote 
the owner. I learned that it costs $5 a day 
to hunt on that ranch, plus $2 a day for 
board, and $2 a day for a horse, with $25 for 
a hunting license. Two turkeys are allowed 
to the gun, and these might be secured in 
a few days or it might take two weeks, 
depending upon how good a turkey hunter 
the “sport” proved to be. At that rate 
one’s turkey might cost him $100 a bird, 
depending partly upon how far one had to 
travel to get there. 

Ducks have been reported in unusual num- 
bers from two points, North Dakota and the 
East Texas Gulf coast. The birds are 
evidently passing over a great scope of coun- 
try lying between the Dakotas and the Gulf 
coast. They are wise at that, for in this 
region of increasing scarcity of fowl, duck- 
hunters are innumerable. If the waters of 
such streams as the Arkansas, Cimmaron, 
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Canadian and Red Rivers are impounded by 
way of flood prevention, and these impounded 
lakes are maintained as duck reservations 
waterfowl-shooting will come back in all the 
region lying between the Platte River in the 
north and the Colorado River in central 
Texas—in the whole “plains region,’ where 
the main trouble is a lack of water, with 
every smallest water hole shot out. 


THE OUTLOOK AS REGARDS ANTI- 
FIREARMS LEGISLATION 
By Kart T. FREDERICK 


JN THIS “Land of the free and home of 

the brave” it is increasingly true that 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
As we look forward to the new year we 
should realize that more than ever we must 
be active to defend ourselves against that 
great American mania—too much restrictive 
legislation. On every hand we hear it said 
when men are aroused by the imperfections 
or crimes of their fellow men—“There ought 
to be a law against that.” Of course there 
are laws against almost every conceivable 
crime, but as the Negro legislator said: “We’s 
goin’ to be awful busy this year. We’s got 


ALBERT SON has two notable idiosyncrasies. 

The first is his address, which is merely 
Albertson, of Lewes, Del.; always lacking the 
initials and street names that post-office of- 
ficials tell us are necessary. The second is an 
irresistible mania for making .30-30’s out of 
perfectly respectable .30-40 Krags. 

I obtained one of the hybrids partly because 
of its novelty, and partly because I had visions 
of a lot of powder-burners around here saying 
“A .30-30 Krag! You mean a .30-40 Krag, 
don’t your” And from that point on I saw 
myself waiting until all the nudging and wink- 
ing were well started before I produced the 
half-breed and showed the boys up. 

Well, they winked at each other and be- 
stowed a copious supply of nudges upon the 
anatomical regions where nudges do the most 
good; but in the end they always tried to take 
the gun away from me. 

We who read THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
usually run our Hopp’s No. 9 and Chloroil into 
one or two or all three of the calibers most 
in vogue at this time—.22 Long Rifle, 7-mm. 
and .30 Government ’06—smile knowingly at 
our reflections in the mirrors or at the boys 
leaning over the pistol counter, and tell all 
who will listen to us that one may love, honor, 
and obey one or all three of these fair cal- 
ibers, but that it’s the most heinous sort of 
polygamy to give house room to any other 
breed of cartridge. 

But there’s another, and larger, shooting 
tribe in these United States that faithfully 
runs a dose of 3-in-1 oil through its .30-30’s 
and its $6, .22-caliber pot fillers at least once 
a year, gets just as much meat per man as the 
rest of us, just as much sport in the killing 
of it and doesn’t have to give a party to the 
lodge brothers to keep the meat from spoiling. 

The .30-30 is still the most popular rifle of 
the back country, and many stores in out-of- 
the-way places carry no other high-power car- 


to make a lot o’ new laws ’cause the old ones 
is all broke.” 

A favorite point of attack with reformers 
of late has been the possession and use of 
pistols. They begin by telling you how many 
crimes are committed with the aid of pistols 
and then they declare that pistols are the 
cause of crime. Of course this is nonsense— 
otherwise how could they explain the prev- 
alence of crime before pistols were ever 
heard of. But by that time they have 
reached the point of demanding “a law 
against them,” and there you are! 


They want to stop crime and so they tell 
us that nobody should be allowed to have 
a gun. They overlook the fact that only the 
law-abiding will obey the law. They uncon- 
sciously form an alliance with the crooks and 
demand by “another law” the disarming of 
the law-abiding citizen. Ostensibly aiming 
at the lawbreaker, they hit only the man 
whom they ought not to hit—the peaceful 
citizen. 

At the present moment the talk is chiefly 
about laws against pistols, but if they suc- 
ceed they will not stop there. Many of them 


are already demanding the absolute prohibi- 


tion of all guns and ammunition. In Pennsyl- 
vania they proposed a law that would bring 
every hunting rifle or shotgun under the ban. 
In New Jersey they wanted to legislate 
against every gun whose barrel was less than 
thirty inches in length. 

This is a serious situation. It touches all 
of you who believe that Americans should 
know how to use guns in case of war. It 
threatens all of you who enjoy target-shoot- 
ing whether with rifle, pistol or shotgun. It 
looms before all of you who love to roam the 
fields with gun in hand whether you seek 
quail, duck or deer. Awake and defend your 
liberties! Act with promptness and energy 
to stop this wicked clamor for unreasonable 
and ill-considered legislation, which would 
foist upon us such conditions as the odious 
and senseless license to purchase or possess, 
the fingerprint system which is generally used 
only for the Rogues’ Gallery crowd, laws 
which are intended to stop the legitimate use 
of guns by imposing so many troublesome 
restrictions upon their acquisition, possession 
and use that we will all give up in despair. 
So for 1928 we say again—wake up and 
defend your liberties! 





Albertson’s .30-30 Krags 


By J. V. K. WAcAR 


tridges. But if you still believe that the .30-30 
is a little-used cartridge with but few enthu- 
siasts, just get back into the hills and start 
belittling it in front of most any native. Per- 
haps you’ll meet many who, like the old chap 
who listened to a friend and me converse for 
some time on the latest developments of gun- 
dom, will finally say with some disgust, “Yeh, 
your .30 Gov’mints and .400 Whelens is all 
right fer pottin’ around, but fer real accuracy 
and killin’ power ye’d better get ye a .30-30.” 

In Albertson’s .30-30 Krags we have this 
continent’s most popular big-game cartridge of- 
fered for the first time in a popular bolt-action 
rifle. The Krag action has all the reliability 
possessed by the famous ’94 Winchester, is 
even more proof against breakage, offers 
greater ease of cleaning for both action and 
barrel, can withstand somewhat greater pres- 
sures, gives a much more rigid support to the 
cartridge-cases, and is far more durable. 

Albertson makes his own .30-30 barrels for 
Krag actions. Most of them are 22 inches in 
length and have the same approximate outside 
dimensions as the regular Krag carbine barrels. 
Their outside finish is second to none. Their 
inside finish at first lacks quite the high polish 
of some commercial barrels—Winchester, for 
instance—but they soon polish remarkably 
with a little shooting. 

Concerning their accuracy, Albertson simply 
guarantees them to shoot with any other 
standard .30-30 barrel, whatever the make may 
be. And from what I have seen and heard of 
these barrels made by Albertson, none will be 
sent back because of inaccuracy. 

The particular .30-30 Krag barrel I am 
shooting calipers .306 of an inch in the grooves, 
and I believe this is a better size of barrel 
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than most standard makes calipering .308 of 
an inch. Most makes of .30-30 cartridges 
found on store shelves have bullets measuring 
.305 of and inch. These fit rather loosely in 
standard .308 barrels, and quite often give 
better accuracy in the tighter .30-30 Krag bar- 
rels. Yet when one gets hold of .308 bullets 
in one or two of the newer patterns of .30-30 
cartridges, one still has less tightness than 
commonly occurs in the .303 Savage, and pres- 
sures and accuracy are all that one could wish 
them to be. 

The .30-30 Krags are regularly equipped with 
front sights of the Model 1903 Springfield type 
and with an open type of sporting rear sight; 
or at the option of the purchaser, and for the 
price of the sight alone, the rifle will be fitted 
with any sight of the purchaser’s choice that 
is applicable to a Krag rifle by means of drill- 
ing and tapping. An additional charge is made 
for mounting cocking-piece or other sights re- 
quiring considerable cutting of metal. 

A few minor changes are required in the 
action to properly handle the .30-30 cartridge. 
A heavy, well-designed plate is inserted at the 
rear of the magazine well to make it short 
enough for .30-30’s, and the magazine fol- 
lower-bar is proportionately shortened. All 
other parts are left the same, and if ever the 
owner of a good action wishes to adapt it 
again to the .30-40 cartridge, the magazine- 
plate can be easily removed and a longer fol- 
lower-bar substituted for the shortened one. 

The cost for all this is rather reasonable. 
The purchaser furnishes a Krag action and 
stock and $22.50; Albertson does the rest of it. 
Or if the purchaser desires a special barrel of 
unsurpassable fish and perfection, of the 
finest match grade, a few additional dollars 
will secure it. 

In his last letter Albertson told me that he 
is now making .25-35 Krags. What he'll do 
next is more than any one can guess. 
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To,Members of the National Rifle Association: 


The War Department Budget has now been sent to Congress. 

As anticipated by us, the Budget does not include the National Matches for next year. If the Na- 
tional Matches are to be held in 1928, they can be made possible only in one of two ways: 

First. By adding the necessary amount to the present Budget, and 

Second. By transfer of funds provided in the Budget from the present items to the support of the 
National Matches. 

To that end, you are requested to immediately write your own Senators and Representatives urging 
them to go, in person, to the members of the Appropriations Committee of the House, and indicate to 
those members your interest and their interest in the National Matches. 

Also urge your friends and acquaintances to write and express their desire that provision be made 
in the Budget for the holding of the National Matches. 

Act promptly. Your letter and those of your friends should be written and mailed without delay. 

The members of the Appropriations Committee of the House are: Hon. Martin B. Madden, of 
Illinois; Hon. Daniel R. Anthony, Jr., of Kansas; Hon. William R. Wood, of Indiana; Hon. Louis C. 
Cramton, of Michigan; Hon. Edward H. Wason, of New Hampshire; Hon. George Holden Tinkham, of 
Massachusetts; Hon. Burton L. French, of Idaho; Hon. Milton W. Shreve, of Pennsylvania; Hon. L. J. 
Dickinson, of Iowa; Hon. Frank Murphy, of Ohio; Hon. John W. Summers, of Washington; Hon. 
Henry E. Barbour, of California; Hon. Ernest R. Ackerman, of New Jersey; Hon. Guy U. Hardy, of 
Colorado; Hon. John Taber, of New York; Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky; Hon. Frank Clague, 
of Minnesota; Hon. Robert G. Simmons, of Nebraska; Hon. William P. Holaday, of Illinois; Hon. Robert 
L. Bacon, of New York; Hon. George A. Welsh, of Pennsylvania; and Hon. T. W. Harrison, of Virginia. 

Of the above-named gentlemen, the most important and those upon whom we must bring pressure, are 
Honorables Martin B. Madden, of Illinois; D. R. Anthony, Jr., of Kansas; Henry E. Barbour, of Cali- 


fornia; Frank Clague, of Minnesota; L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa; and T. W. Harrison, of Virginia. 

Mr. Madden is Chairman of the full Committee, and the other five gentlemen constitute the Sub- 
Committee of the Appropriations Committee on military matters. 

If we can secure favorable action by this Sub-Committee, our fight will be practically won. 

Below are a few suggestions that can be used in defense of the Matches in any letters that you may 
write. On the opposite page is a list of all Senators and Representatives from the various States. 

I urge you to take immediate steps, as the National Match items will probably be under considera- 


tion immediately after the first of the year. 


The following suggestions are for the purpose of assisting you in the preparation of any letters you 
may write your Senators, Representatives, or others in the interest of the National Matches for 1928: 


1 The School of Instruction in Marksmanship, conducted 
at the National Matches, is very thorough in its work 
and every one who takes this course is qualified to act as 
an instructor in marksmanship in case of an emergency. 


| The National Matches are undoubtedly responsible for 
the present high standard in both rifles and ammunition. 
The accuracy now obtained is due undoubtedly to the high 
accuracy requirements of these Matches. 
3 The present Service Ammunition known as M-1, which 
will be used for all future Matches, is the outgrowth 
of the National Matches. 
4 The National Matches stimulate interest among the mem- 
bers of the National Guard and civilian clubs in com- 
petition with the rifle and are the means whereby these 
civilians may participate in Shoulder-to-Shoulder Matches. 
Such participation is a real incentive and the elimination 
process, by which those who are to attend the National 
Matches are selected, tends to make proficient in the use of 
the rifle many thousands of our citizens each year. 
5 The National Matches bring together at Camp Perry 
more than 2,000 civilians and soldiers, thereby creating 
interest upon the part of the civilian in the Army and in 
National Defense. 
6 From the point of view of National Defense, the value 
of the Matches is inestimable. Our reliance, in case of an 
emergency, is not upon our small Regular Army but upon the 
great body of civilians, who will be hurriedly called to the 
colors. By holding the Matches annually and thus training 
several hundred civilians in the use of the rifle, both in the 


School of Instruction and in the practical work upon the 
ranges, the National Matches produce each year not less 
than 2,000 competent instructors, the value of whom to this 
nation, in case of emergency, is many times the cost of the 
National Matches. 
7 Civilian teams from each state are sent at Government 
expense. The men who make up these civilian teams 
come from local civilian rifle clubs. The fact that a trip to 
Camp Perry is among the possibilities is a strong incentive 
to keep up the enthusiasm and the work in the civilian clubs. 
- An R. O. T. C. Team and a C. M. T. C. Team are sent 
from each of the nine corps areas. Not only does this 
benefit each particular man who goes to the Matches as a 
member of one of these teams, but his influence in his home 
locality in stimulating interest in shooting is quite material. 
Furthermore, the fact that this opportunity to attend the 
Matches is open attracts a good many young men to these 
training camps. 
9 The National Rifle Association fosters and runs the 
_ Junior Rifle Corps, which reaches about 100,000 boys and 
girls and interests them in small caliber rifle .ractice. A 
series of Junior Matches are carried on at the National 
Matches and, while the attendance at these is small compared 
to the main Matches, the youngsters make up in enthusiasm 
what they lack in numbers. 
10 The Police Team Matches and the N. R. A. Revolver 
Matches attract a great many police teams and quite a 
number of individual policemen to Camp Perry. These 
policemen are given instruction in pistol practice and in 
methods of teaching pistol firing. 


Very sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


Ezecutive Vice-President. 
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J. Thomas Heflin 
John McDuffie 
Henry B. Steagall 
Lamar Jeffers 
William B. Bowling 
Ww. B. Oliver 


Henry F. Ashurst 


ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 
Lewis W. Douglas 


Joseph T. Robinson 
Ww. J. Driver 


ARKANSAS 


Hugo L. Black 


M. C. Allgood 

Ed. B. Almon 
George Huddleston 
W. B. Bankhead 


Carl Hayden 


T. H. Caraway 
Heartsill Reagon 
Reed 


‘= 
Tilman B. Parks 


Hiram W. Johnson OauirorNia Sam'l M. Shortridge 


Clarence F, Lea 
Harry L. Englebright 
Cc. F. Curry 
Florence P. Kahn 
Richard J. Welch 


Lawrence C. Phippe 
S. Harrison White 


Charles B. Timberlake 
ConnEctTicutT Hiram Bingham 


George P. McLean 


E. Hart Fenn 
Richard P. Freeman 
John Q. Tilson 


Thomas F, Bayard 


COLORADO 


Albert E. Carter 
Henry E. Barbour 
W. E. Evans 
Joe Crail 

Phil D. Swing 


Chas. W. Waterman 


Guy U. Hardy 
Edward T. Taylor 


Schuyler Merritt 
James P, Glynn 


DELAWARE’ IT. Coleman du Pont 


Robt. G. Houston 


Duncan U. Fletcher 


Herbert J. Drane 
R. A. Green 


William J. Harris 


Charles G. Edwards 
E. E. Cox 

Charles R. Crisp 
Leslie J. Steele 
Samuel Rutherford 
Malcolm C. Tarver 


William E. Borah 
Burton L. French 


Charles S. Deneen 


Martin B. Madden 
Morton D. Hull 
Elliott W. Sproul 
Thomas A. Doyle 
Adolph J. Sabath 
James T. Igoe 

M. A. Michaelson 
Stanley Henry Kunz 
Fred A. Britten 
Carl R. Chindblom 
Frank R. Reid 

John T. Buckbee 
William R. Johnson 
John C. Allen 


James E. Watson 


Harry E. Rowbottom 
Arthur H. Greenwood 
Frank Gardner 
Harry C. Canfield 
Noble J. Johnson 
Richard N. Elliott 
Ralph E. Updike 


Daniel F. Steck 


W. F. Kopp 

F. D. Letts 

T. J. B. Robinson 
Gilbert N. Haugen 
Cyrenus Cole 

C. W. Ramseyer 


Charles Curtis 

D. R. Anthony, Jr. 
U. S. Guyer 
Homer Hoch 
James G. Strong 


Frederic M. Sackett 


W. Voris Gregory 
David Kincheloe 
John W. Moore 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


Iowa 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


Park Trammell 


Tom A. Yon 
W. J. Sears 


Walter F. George 


Charles H. Brand 
Thomas M. Bell 
Carl Vinson 
William C. Lankford 
William W. Larsen 


Frank R. Gooding 
Addison T. Smith 


Frank L. Smith 


Edward J. King 
William E. Hull 
Homer W. Hall 
William P. Holaday 
Charles Adkins 
Henry T. Rainey 
J. Earl Major 

Ed. M. Irwin 
William W. Arnold 
Thomas 8S. Williams 
Edward E. Denison 
Richard Yates 
Henry R. Rathbone 


Arthur R. Robinson 


Albert H. Vestal 
Fred S. Purnell 
William R. Wood 
Albert R. Hall 
David Hogg 
Andrew J. Hickey 


Smith W. Brookhart 


Cassius C. Dowell 
Lloyd Thurston 
William R. Green 
L. J. Dickinson 
William D. Boies 


Arthur Capper 
Hays B. White 

Clifford R. Hope 

W. A. Ayres 


Alben W. Barkley 
Virgil Chapman 

Ralph Gilbert 

Fred M. Vinson 


Henry DeHaven Moorman Mrs. John W. Langley 


Maurice H. Thatcher 
Orie S. Ware 
Joseph E. Ransdell 


James O'Connor 

J. Zach Spearing 
Whitmell P. Martin 
John N. Sandlin 
Frederick Hale 
Carroll L. Beedy 


Wallace H. White, Jr. 


LOUISIANA 


MAINE 


John M. Robsion 


Edwin S. Broussard 
Riley J. Wilson 

Bolivar E. Kemp 

Rene L. De Rouen 

James B. Aswell 

Arthur R. Gould 


John E. Nelson 
Ira G. Hersey 


(Italics indicate Senators) 


William Cabell Bruce 

T. Alan Goldsborough 
Vincent L. Palmisano 
J. Charles Linthicum 


Frederick H. Gillett 


Allen T. Treadway 
Henry L. Bowles 
George R. Stobbs 
Edith Nourse Rogers 
A. Piatt Andrew 
William P. Connery, Jr. 
Frederick W. Dallinger 
Charles L. Underhill 


Woodbridge N. Ferris 


Robert H. Clancy 
Earl C. Michener 
Joseph L. Hooper 
John C. Ketcham 
Carl E. Mapes 

Grant M. Hudson 


Henrik Shipstead 


Allen J. Furlow 
Frank Clague 
August H. Andresen 
Melvin J. Maas 
Walter H. Newton 


MARYLAND Millard E. Tydings 


Stephen W. Gambrill 
Frederick N. Zihlman 


MASSACHUSETTS David I. Walsh 
John J. Douglass 

George Holden Tinkham 
James A. Gallivan 

Robert Luce 

Louis A. Frothingham 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Charles L. Gifford 


MICHIGAN James Couzens 
Louis C. Cramton 
Bird J. Vincent 
James C. McLaughlin 
Frank P. Bohn 
W. Frank James 
Clarence J. McLeod 


MINNESOTA Thomas D. Schall 


Harold Knutson 

O. J. Kvale 

William L. Carss 

C. G. Selvig 
Godfrey G. Goodwin 


MISSISSIPPI Hubert D. Stephens 
Ross A. Collins 

T. Webber Wilson 

Percy E. Quin 

J. W. Collier 


Missouri Harry B. Hawes 
Clarence Cannon 

Ralph F. Lozier Henry F. Niedringhaus 

Charles L. Faust John J. Cochran 

Jacob L. Mulligan L. C. Dyer 

George H. Combs Clyde Williams 

Clement C. Dickinson James F. Fullbright 

Sam ©. Major Thomas L. Rubey 

William L. Nelson 


Thomas J. Walsh 
John M. Evans 


George W. Norris 
John H. Morehead 
Willis G. Sears 
Edgar Howard 


Pat Harrison 
John E. Rankin 
B. G. Lowery 
W. M. Whittington 
Jeff Busby 


James A. Reed 
M. A. Romjue 


MONTANA Burton K. Wheeler 
Scott Leavitt 


NEBRASKA Robert B. Howell 


J. N. Norton 
Ashton C. Shallenberger 
Robert G. Simmons 


NEVADA Tasker L. Oddie 
Samuel S. Arentz 


New HaMpsHirE Henry W. Keyes 
Edward H. Wason 


NEw JERSEY Edward ). Edwards 


George N. Seger 

Paul J. Moore 
Franklin W. Fort 
Frederick R. Lehlbach 
Oscar L. Auf der Heide 
Mary T. Norton 


New MExico Sam G. Bratton 
John Morrow 


New York Robert F. Wagner 
Anthony J. Griffin 
Frank Oliver 

James M. Fitzpatrick 
J. Mayhew Wainwright 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. 
Harcourt J. Pratt 
Parker Corning 

James S. Parker 
Frank Crowther 
Bertrand H. Snell 
Thaddeus C. Sweet 
Frederick M. Davenport 
John D. Clarke 
Clarence E. Hancock 
John Taber 

Gale H. Stalker 

Meyer Jacobstein 
Archie D. Sanders 

S. Wallace Dempsey 
Clarence MacGregor 
Daniel A. Reed 


NortH CAROLINA Lee S. Overman 


Homer L. Lyon 
William C. Hammer 
Robert L. Doughton 
A. L. Bulwinkle 
Zebulon Weaver 


NortTH DAKOTA Gerald P. Nye 
J. H. Sinclair 


Key Pittman 


George H. Moses 
Fletcher Hale 


Walter E. Edge 


Charles A. Wolverton 
Isaac Bacharach 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Charles A. Eaton 
Ernest R. Ackerman 
Randolph Perkins 


Andrieus A. Jones 


Royal S. Copeland 
Robert L. Bacon 
John J. Kindred 
George W. Lindsay 
Thomas H. Cullen 
Loring M. Black, Jr. 
Andrew L. Somers 
John F. Quayle 
Patrick J. Carley 
David J. O'Connell 
Emanuel Celler 
Anning S. Prall 
Samuel Dickstein 
Christopher D. Sullivan 
William Irving Sirovich 
John J. Boylan 

John J. O’Connor 
William W. Cohen 
John F. Carew 

Sol Bloom 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
Royal H. Weller 


FP. M. Simmons 


Lindsay C. Warren 
John H. Kerr 
Charles L. Abernethy 
Edward W. Pou 
Charles M. Stedman 


Lynn J. Frazier 


O. B. Burtness 
Thomas Hall 
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SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Frank B. Willis 


Nicholas Longworth 
Charles Tatgenhorst, Jr. 
Roy G. Fitzgerald 
W. T. Fi 

Charles J. Thompson 
Charles C. Kearns 
Charles Brand 

T. Brooks Fletcher 
W. W. Chalmers 
Thomas A. Jenkins 
Mell Underwood 


W. B. Pine 

E. B. Howard 

W. W. Hastings 
Wilburn Cartwright 
Tom D. McKeown 


Charles L. McNary 


W. OC. Hawley 
N. J. Sinnott 


David I. Reed 


James M. Beck 
Harry C. Ransley 
Benjamin M. Golder 
James J. Connolly 
George A. Welsh 
George P. Darrow 
Thomas 8. Butler 
Henry W. Watson 
William W. Griest 
Laurence H. Watres 
Cyrus M. Palmer 
Robert Grey Bushong 
Louis T. McFadden 
Edgar R. Kiess 
Frederick W. Magrady 
Edward M. Beers 

I. H. Doutrich 


Peter G. Gerry 
Clark Burdick 
Richard S. Aldrich 
Ellison D. Smith SouTH CAROLINA 


Thomas S. McMillan 
B. B. Hare 


OHIO 

John C. Speaks 
James T. Begg 
Martin L. Davey 
C. Ellis Moore 
John McSweeney 
William M. Morgan 
Frank Murphy 
John G. Cooper 
Charles A. Mooney 
Robert Crosser 
Theodore E. Burton 


OKLAHOMA 


F. B. Swank 
Jed Johnson 
Jim V. McClintic 
M. C. Garber 


OREGON Frederick Steiwer 
Franklin F. Korell 


S. D. Fess 


Elmer Thomas 


PENNSYLVANIA Wiliam S. Vare* 


J. Russell Leech 
Franklin Menges 
J. Mitchell Chase 
Samuel Austin Kendall 
Henry W. Temple 
J. Howard Swick 
Nathan L. Strong 
Thomas C. Cochran 
Milton W. Shreve 
Everett Kent 
Adam M. Wyant 
Stephen G. Porter 
M. Clyde Kelly 
John M. Morin 
Harry A. Estep 
Guy E. Campbell 


RHODE IsLAND Jesse H. Metcalf 
Louis Monast 


Cole L. Blease 
John J. McSwain 


A. H. Gasque 
F. H. Dominick H,. P. Fulmer 


Peter Norbeck SoutTH DAKOTA Wm. H. McMaster 
C. A. Christopherson William Williamson 


Kenneth McKellar TENNESSEE L. D. Tyson 


B. Carroll Reece Joseph W. Byrns 
J. Will Taylor E. E. Eslick 

Sam D. McReynolds Gordon Browning 
Cordell Hull Finis J. Garrett 
Edwin L. Davis Hubert F. Fisher 


Morris Sheppard Texas Earl B. Mayfield 
Eugene Black J. P. Buchanan 

John C. Box Tom Connally 

Morgan G. Sanders Fritz G. Lanham 

Sam Rayburn Guinn Williams 

Hatton W. Stimners Harry M. Wurzbach 
Luther A. Johnson John N. Garner 

Clay Stone Briggs Claude B. Hudspeth 
Daniel E. Garrett Thomas L. Blanton 

J. J. Mansfield Marvin Jones 


Reed Smoot UTAH William H. King 
Don B. Colton 
VERMONT Porter H. Dale 
Ernest W. Gibson 


Frank L. Greene 
Elbert S. Brigham 


Claude A. Swanson VIRGINIA Carter Glass 
8. Otis Bland Clifton A. Woodrum 

J. T. Deal T. W. Harrison 

Andrew Jackson MontagueR. Walton Moore 

P. H. Drewry George C. Peery 

Joseph Whitehead Henry St. George Tucker 


Wesley L. Jones WASHINGTON Cc. 0, Dill 
John F. Miller John W. Summers 


Lindley H. Hadley Sam B. Hill 
Albert Johnson 


M. M. Neely 
Carl G. Bachmann 


Frank L. Bowman 
William 8. O’Brien 
Robert M, La Follette, Jr. 
Henry Allen Cooper 
Charles A. Kading 
John M. Nelson 


John C. Schafer 
Victor L. Berger 


WEST VIRGINIA Guy D. Goff 


James A. Hughes 
James French Strother 
E. T. England 


Wisconsin John J. Blaine 


Florian Lampert 
Edward E. Browne 
George J. Schneider 
James A. Frear 
Hubert H. Peavey 


Francis E. Warren WYOMING John B. Kendrick 
Charles E. Winter 
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Pertainin?, to Free-Rifle Shooting 


By Lieut. Paul M. Martin 


HIS writer does not consider himself an 

authority on free-rifle shooting after one 

year in the game. It is only as spokes- 
man for the 1927 team that these few ideas 
are presented, and then only that some 
benefit may be derived by those interested. 
The few remarks below on equipment are the 
result of discussions by the officials and mem- 
bers of the team that went to Rome last 
year. 

Those of you who take THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN have no doubt read Captain 
Askins’ article in the August (1927) number 
entitled, “The Schuetzen Game Over again.” 
This article struck the pith of the problem 
for free-rifle shooters. We must do more of 
this class of shooting if we hope to win back 
our laurels. To awaken more interest in 
this game it becomes necessary to get a good 
free rifle on the market at a reasonable 
price. This rifle should be built to fit the 
man, and for this reason the only parts that 
may be standard are the action and, perhaps, 
the barrel. The rest should be assembled by 
the shooter to suit his individual taste. 

The stock should be fitted to the shooter, 
and should follow the plan of the Swiss and 
Danish free rifles in this respect. Ask any 
Schuetzen rifleman how much his fitted 
stock is worth against the plain or military 
stock, and he will answer, “At least 20 per 


cent.” Again, note how closely the shotgun 
men follow this same principle. 

The barrel, it is believed, should be not 
less than 30 inches for the offhand work; 
and it is problematical whether or not it 
would be advisable to shoot two rifles, one 
offhand and the other kneeling and prone. 
If this were done the barrel on the kneeling 
and prone gun could be shorter—say 26 
inches. The longer barrel, with but very 
slight taper, if any, should give the muzzle 
weight needed for offhand shooting. 

The butt plate should be adjustable to a 
wide degree of angle from kneeling to prone. 
The bearing surface should be concaved to 
prevent slipping, and a long spur on the toe 
and a short one on the heel should be provided. 

The front sight should be a hooded one; 
and the concentric rings formed, if an aper- 
ture is used, should be in accordance with 
the size of the bull’s-eye at 300 meters. A 
blade front sight has been found very good 
for offhand shooting. A heavier hood and 
larger aperture seem to give better results, 
and reduce the effort of aiming to a mini- 
mum, permitting concentration on other 
points. The reading of Chauncey Thomas’ 
article in the August (1927) RIFLEMAN, en- 
titled “The Subconscious in Shooting,” is sug- 
gested to further explain this point. 

The rear sight now in use by most of our 
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shooters—the Lyman 48—is very satisfactory, 
but it must be adjusted very carefully to re- 
move all play from the parts. Further 
than this it is believed that no better sight 
can be found. In no case did these sights 
fail last year’s team. 

The trigger guard should be built up to 
furnish a complete finger rest. This, coupled 
with a thumb rest on the side of the stock, 
will eliminate many hand contractions and 
consequent vibrations. 

The palm rest used by the Swiss seems to 
be an ideal one. It is smaller than ours and 
has a projection that fits in the angle between 
the thumb and forefinger. The question of the 
slope of the shank is more or less a matter 
of taste. The Swiss used the forward and 
downward slope, but this might prove to be the 
wrong combination for some of our shooters. 

As to ammunition, without delving into 
ballistics it is hoped that there will be a 
change from the low velocity of 2,200 foot- 
seconds to the high-velocity bullet. There 
is but one circumstance under which the low 
velocity should prove the better, and that 
would be on a range without wind. The 
European ranges seem to be affected by the 
wind nearly as much as our own, strange to say, 
in spite of the fact that they are semi-inclosed. 

The day of the team match at Rome last 
year was a bad one. We had a variable fish- 
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The formal opening of the International Matches at Rome by the King of Italy. The King and Queen are standing on the portico, and may be seen 


through the open space under the curving branches of the palm tree 


tail wind. It was not uncommon to see men 
changing windage nearly every shot, offhand. 
Ordinariiy this would lead to the belief the 
man was not holding very well, but when one 
sees a whole team doing the same thing it 
looks very different. It sure upsets a man to 
get a three- or nine-o’clock 7 for his best 
get-off in a string offhand. 

The Swedish Team were 
equipped with Remington am- 
munition, the kind used by our 
team prior to 1925. The veloc- 
ity of this bullet is compara- 
tively high and it is a good wind 
bucker. After the match the 
Swedes were asked how much 
trouble they had had with the 
wind. Their reply was, “None.” 
Their scores were just a little 
better than ours in each position, 
which would indicate an advant- 
age such as better ammunition 
will give. 

If we send a team to Amster- 
dam this year, as we expect to 
do, we will do well to determine 
whether the range is enclosed or 
not, and develop our ammunition 
accordingly. In fact, we have a 
very fine cartridge for either 
condition now; but we don’t 
seem to know how to choose the 
proper one for the occasion. 

The new Woody trigger is a 
good one and needs but a few re- 
finements to place it at the top. 


The only difficulty encountered by the team 
with this trigger was in the setting. When set 
heavy enough for our shooters it developed a 
creep; however, when set light it was perfect. 

The firing mechanism developed by Garrand 
to speed up the Springfield action is a great 
improvement and is a long stride in the right 
direction. The writer believes, however, 
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that we must change to the Martini action, 
which has lighter moving parts, faster action, 
shorter thrust, and permits a better balance 
of the piece, due to the fact that the action 
may be placed nearer the shooter’s body. 

Let us draw the following conclusions from 
this year’s experience: We should have 
beaten the Swedish Team had we stuck to our 
high-velocity ammunition; and 
we should improve our equip- 
ment at once if we hope to catch 
the Swiss. Let each free-rifle 
shooter get his own equipment 
and use it in the matches, in- 
stead of a lot of stock rifles 
being made up which are only 
modified Service rifles after all. 
If necessary, the personal rifle of 
the shooter could be rebarreled 
upon selection of the team 
-members. 

It is to be hoped that such 
men as Fisher, Hinds, Osburn, 
Boles and Stokes are not through 
with this game yet. Each one of 
them is capable of better shoot- 
ing than he has ever done. This 
game needs their support, and 
they should be with it. Ex- 
perience is a big factor in this 
class of shooting, as in all others, 
and for that reason it is slow 
work developing new men. A 
new face or two appear each 
year, but the older ones are 
always the backbone of the team. 
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The same rifle as previously illustrated but completely restocked 


The 7.62 mm. Russian Rifle 
And What Can Be Done With It 


HE diameter of any part of the bar- 
rel is calipered, this dimension halved 
with dividers and the half diameter 

set out on either side of the center line as a 
base; and because our center line is a sharp 
cut having no appreciable width, the barrel 
diameter as laid out upon the edge of our 
blank will hardly vary a hair’s breadth from 
the actual diameter of the barrel at this 
point. Proceed to lay out the entire barrel 
and action in this manner, using your center 
line as a base and setting out half dimensions 
carefully on either side of it. Check over 
this lay out several times before taking a 
cut so that you will not later find that your 
line of sight runs out in one corner of the 
blank, while the magazine points to the side 
opposite, as usually happens when guesswork 
is employed. Measuring the barrel and ac- 
tion, and then laying out these parts exactly 
is “pudding” for anyone with the least bit 
of experience in working from mechanical 
drawings, or doing any kind of layout work. 
First we will fit in the recoil bolt. Bore a 
¥%-inch hole crosswise through the blank, 21 
inches from butt, and % inch from the top 
edge of blank to center of hole. Using a 
gouge chisel cut out for the head of the bolt 
on one side and the round nut on the other. 
These holes will be covered over later with 
diamond-shaped inlays. With a try-square 
set against the true upper edge of the blank 
draw a fine pencil line at right angles across 
the blank, and just 34 inch forward—toward 
muzzle—of the center of the %-inch hole for 
the recoil bolt. We will take all of our fore- 
and-aft measurements from this cross line, 
while our center line will remain our base line 
for all crosswise measurements, thus keeping 
our alignment exact. Measure the diameter 
of the barrel at the cross line just laid out. 


By Alvin Linden 
(Continued from December) 


You will find this to be about 1-3/16 inches. 
(Take all measurements from your own rifle, 
and do not rely upon my figures.) Set a 
pair of sharp-pointed dividers to just half 
of the above diameter; place one of the 
points exactly in the center line, and make a 
scratch on each side. Then measure across 
between these scratches to be sure that no 
mistake has crept in. Now measure from the 
cross line to the point where the barrel takes 
a quick reduction in diameter, just back of 
the rear sight base. This will be found to be 
a scant two inches forward of the cross line. 
Here the barrel diameter is about 1% inches. 
Lay this dimension out as before and check 
to avoid mistake. About % inch farther 
forward you will find the diameter to be a 
little over 34 inch. To lay out the curve of 
the barrel at this point, where one diameter 
abruptly changes to another, cut a piece of 
cardboard to fit neatly into this curve in the 
barrel, and then use this piece of cardboard 
as a curved rule with which to transfer the 
curve to the wood. Next lay the action and 
barrel on top of the blank, in the position 
they will occupy when “let in,” make a mark 
on the barrel where the front end of the 
blank ends, and lay out the diameter of the 
barrel at this point. The taper is practi- 
cally straight, but in order to be safe take a 
measurement halfway between the two 
points last laid out, and check this against 
the barrel diameter at this point. You will 
by now realize the importance of having a 
center line exactly straight to work from, and 
of all measurements being taken as closely as 
possible. 

Now for the receiver. About. 654 inches 
back of our basic cross line we will lightly 
mark another cross line. The widest part of 
the receiver is at this point, and measures a 


Left side of above rifle 


scant 14% inches. Using this new line as a 
base to work from, lay out the receiver as 
you did the barrel. You will note that the 
receiver projects beyond the barrel only about 
1/32 of an inch on each side. Now, while 
we have a straight top edge to go by, we will 
cut a slot 634 inches long, measured from our 
first cross line, 34 of an inch wide and 11/16 
of an inch deep. This will be where the flat 
bottom of the receiver will finally rest. By 
making this cut first we are sure of getting it 
parallel with the bore and of the right depth. 
The cutting can be done with a %4-inch chisel, 
using a wider one for the sides. A router 
plane is hard to beat for this work, but we 
have seen this slot scraped out to exact 
depth by first driving the 42-inch chisel 
through a soft piece of wood until it pro- 
jected exactly 11/16 of an inch, and then using 
this as a combination depth gauge and router 
plane. Get the bottom exactly the right depth 
on both sides and ends. This is practically 
the only reliable guide we have on this rifle 
action to prevent getting the barrel and ac- 
tion set in the stock canted. Now measure 
from our indispensable main cross line to the 
extreme tip of tang on receiver. This will 
be about 8% inches. Mark a cross line at 
this point, and continue it down on both 
sides of the blank for future reference. Lay 
the old stock beside the blank, with its top 
line even and parallel with the top of the 
blank, and the ends of the receiver cut op- 
posite the corresponding cross lines on the 
blank. Mark out the slope of the receiver 
tang from the old stock. You will find that 
the tip of the tang will come about % inch 
below the top of the blank, or center of bore. 
Cut down this slope to within % inch of 
the line, and continue the same slope to a 
point about one inch to the rear of tang tip 
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as represented by the lines on the sides of 
the blank. This will give us more room to 
work in when inletting the tang. Caution! 
Do not cut down too deep here at first; better 
cut down gradually as action is let down, to 
prevent spoiling the blank. 

Now lay the old stock beside the blank again 
and check up all cross lines. It is very easy 
to make mistakes in laying out, and if any 
have been made up to this point we still have 
a chance to correct them. Everything in the 
layout checking up O. K., our real wood- 
butchering will now commence. 

First, on the upper edge of the blank, 
where the barrel and receiver cuts have been 
laid out, stick a common pin in each of the 
two divider marks at the front end of the 
blank, or forearm tip, and a pin in each 
divider mark near the curved shoulder of 
the barrel near the breech. Now take a metal 
straight-edge—a two-foot square, if straight, 
will do—and lay it flat on the top edge of the 
blank, touching two of the pins. The straight- 
edge should be so placed that it touches the 
outer sides of the pins, and does not cover 
the central portion of the blank where the 
barrel cut has been laid out. Take a very 
sharp, thin-edged jack- 
knife and, while the 
straight-edge is firmly 
held or clamped down 
exactly in the right 
position, just touching 
two of the pins on one side of the barrel cut, 
run the knife point carefully along this edge. 
Cut down % of an inch if possible. If your 
blade runs away from the edge no harm will 
be done because the barrel cut will take this 
out. If you placed the straight-edge the 
other way, covering the barrel cut, a slip 
would come on the top edge of the forearm, 
and would show later in the finished job. 
The idea is to start the barrel groove with a 
perfectly true edge. If you do this cutting 
close, and exactly on line, it will be correct. 
(In cutting out for a standard Springfield 
barrel, which has different tapers at different 
points, you would naturally measure the diam- 
eter every two or three inches and take short 
cuts between these points.) You can also 
cut the straight outline of the receiver while 
you are at it. Now take a gouge chisel about 
54 inch in width, and, starting at our faith- 
ful cross line, begin to cut away between the 
layout lines, working toward the muzzle, 
with blank fastened firmly in a vise. Tap 
the chisel with the side of a hammer or with 
a mallet, and you will find it plain sailing. 
You will now begin to appreciate the cross 
grain in the forearm; it lets you do all 
cutting in one direction; and when you get 
close to the sides the deep, straight knife 
cuts part the shavings exactly where you 
wish. There is no danger of “slivering out,” 
either, unless you get too enthusiastic and 
cut too deep. It is almost impossible to 


follow just a plain line exactly with a gouge 
chisel, without either slivering out or getting 
the cut wavy. When you have made your 
first chisel cut it will not do any harm to 
repeat the knife cut, and will save both time 
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and patience. When you make the cut at 
base line and shoulder of barrel make a 
cross cut with a knife unless you have a 
special chisel. Cut out the quarter round 
carefully, but don’t use the finished edge of 
the wood to pry against with the chisel, as 
this will dent the edge and will show badly 
later. Go right down. You will find that 
when you think you are down half the diam- 
eter of the barrel you are only about two 
thirds of the way down. Go easy at the 
end of the blank, where you want a snug fit 
around the barrel. Some cut out a narrow 
groove at the bottom up to within a couple of 
inches of the end of the forearm. This saves 
some time in the final scraping down, and 
does no harm. 

Now take a %-inch auger bit, with sharp 
spurs, and bore a hole % inch deep for the 
end of the receiver tang slot. Note that the 
tang has a slope on the under edge, and 
bore this hole on the same slope. Don’t cut 
too close to the lines and start a gap; this 
would be a “Dutchman” joint, and we must 
use all possible care to avoid these. With 
care and a correct layout you should be able 
to fit in the action and barrel more closely 
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than the military stock is fitted by machinery. 
There is considerable tolerance all around in 
this latter stock. Note that at a point 2%4 
inches in front of the tang tip cross line the 
receiver has a small shoulder, and narrows 
down from 1% inches in width to just one 
inch. And about halfway down its slope the 
tang has a gradual curved reduction, going 
from one inch wide to a scant 3% inch at the 
tip. Our hole was bored % inch too small to 
avoid a gap on the side. You'll find that by 
holding the tip of the tang upside down and 
touching the cross line which marks its exact 
rear limit, with the barrel held at an angle of 
about 45 degrees with the top of the blank, 
you can mark out the shape of the tang quite 
accurately, using a sharp pencil. Now chisel 
out carefully, after first scoring the outline 
with a sharp knife, as for the barrel. With 
the old stock as a guide, chisel out a space 
for the projecting shoulders on the receiver 
which carry the trigger pin. 

Having cut and chiseled as closely as we 
dare we will now commence the final “scrap- 
ing in” of the stripped action and barrel. 
First we must make a narrow scraper. A 
piece of steel about %2 or % inch in width 
and about 4 inches long will do. It should 
be a little thicker than an ordinary hacksaw 
blade to allow some pressure to be put upon 
it without bending too much. A soft spring 
temper is absolutely necessary in this scraper 
in order that it may be set properly. One 
end should be half round, while the other 
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can be square. Better make several shapes 
and widths. If you can find a discarded 
hand-saw of a rather soft temper, as hand- 
saw temper goes, this will furnish fine ma- 
terial for any number of scrapers, both the 
wide cabinet ones used on the outside of 
stock and forearm, and the narrow ones such 
as we are considering now. 

Clamp the piece of steel you have selected 
in a good vise, the part of which the scraper 
is to be made being held between the jaws; 
and cut off with a cold chisel along the upper 
edge of the jaws. Holding the piece of steel 
in this manner prevents the narrow scraper 
piece from twisting out of shape from the 
cutting. Trim the edges of the steel with a 
file, and hammer to a slight crescent curve, 
which is easier to scrape with. Now file the 
half-round and square ends to a sharp edge, 
with very little bevel. The bevel depends 
upon how much you wish to “set” the edge 
of the scraper. For smooth cabinet finishing 
we often used to file our big scrapers per- 
fectly square, and set both edges. On the 
present ones we will file a bevel on one side 
about the same as that on a factory cold chisel. 

It is hard to explain on paper exactly how 
to set a scraper. You 
lads who cussed the 
K. P. duty so much 
will at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing 
that you had con- 
siderable practice at 
the same sort of thing 
when you peeled and 
scraped spuds. Take 
the “burnisher”—a short %4- or 34-inch chisel 
will do—and grab it exactly as you grabbed 
the peeling knife. Hold your narrow scraper 
in the left hand, same as the spud was held. 
Let the thumb of the right hand get a hold 
on the side of the scraper exactly as when 
you scraped a potato. Now bring down the 
flat side of the chisel onto the bevel of the 
scraper, bevel sloping away from the chisel. 
Begin with a few light strokes with the 
chisel on the same slant as the bevel on the 
scraper. Increase the pressure of each stroke, 
at the same time gradually bearing down 
more and more toward the edge of the 
scraper, and you will be surprised to find that 
you have actually turned the edge over, 
and that it will now “take hold” in a way 
that no glass ever did. When the - edge 
begins to dull just turn over and burnish it 
down again. If you understand the knack 
you can do this many times without filing 
and whetting the edge each time. Large 
cabinet scrapers are set on the same princi- 
ple, only they should be held in a vise so 
as to give you a better chance to bear 
down with both hands on the burnisher. In 
scraping Tonquin, and also in scraping off old 
varnish on the inside of Pullman cars, we 
used to set the scrapers hundreds of times 
every day—just a few flips each time, like 
an expert barber stropping his razor. Learn 
this trick of handling a scraper, and you'll 
laugh at anyone who uses glass. 

Now wipe the underside of your barrel and 
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receiver with a rag carrying a small amount 
of Prussian blue, or any ordinary bright-col- 
ored paint thinned with machine oil so that 
it will not dry too quickly. First wrap 
some string around the barrel at a point 
just forward or where the forearm tip will 
come. This is merely to help you remem- 
ber not to grasp the barrel where the bluing 
has been applied. Then very carefully lay 
the barrel and receiver into the cuts in the 
stock, and press down firmly. Then remove 
carefully, and you will find that the points 
at which the metal bears against the wood 
are marked by the bluing. It is important 
to use only a very light coating of blue on 
the metal, as a heavy layer will squeeze out 
and mark parts of the wood where the metal 
does not touch, and which we therefore do 
not wish to scrape. You now proceed to 
very lightly scrape down the wood at the 
points marked by the blue. Go carefully, 
and scrape off only a little wood at each 
blue spot; you can always scrape off more, 
but you can not replace wood once removed. 
After all spots have been scraped repeat the 
bluing performance, and you will observe that 
this time the blue spots are larger. Scrape 
these off, and keep on doing this until you 
get a good fit between metal and wood all 
over. 

Before scraping much in any spot on the 
sides always consider what the effect will be 
on the opposite side. You will not gain 
anything but bitter regret if you try to hurry, 
either in inletting action or scraping it down. 
There are more mistakes and spoiled blanks 
caused by the natural eagerness to “see what 
it’s going to look like” than from any other 
cause. If you have enough patience and 
self-control to go slowly, and when in doubt 
stop and size up the situation until you see 
your way clear, there is no reason why you 
should not be able to do a very fair job. 
If you do succeed in doing a good job of 
inletting you will have every reason to feel 
proud, because this is really a difficult job, 
far more difficult than the fitting done in 
ordinary carpentry or cabinet work. 

After you are sure you have the barrel 
and action bedded down as nearly perfect 
as you can get them, scratch a fine line on 
the side of the receiver where the top of the 
blank comes. Do this lightly with a knife 
—a hair-line is all that is necessary. Now 
take the barrel and receiver out, put the 
magazine in place under the receiver and 
turn in the two screws which hold it until 
everything is snug, but not tight. Now take 
dividers and measure exactly the distance 
between the scratched line on the receiver 
and the lower (outside) surface of the front 
tang of magazine, where this is to come flush 
with the wood of the forearm. Transfer 
this measurement to the blank, measuring 
from the top edge of the blank. This will 
give the exact depth of the forearm at the 
forward end of the magazine tang. Repeat 
at the rear end of the trigger guard. Then 
run a line between these points. 

Decide upon the depth you are going to 
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have at the forearm tip, and run a line from 
that point to the point which marks the 
forearm depth at the forward tang of maga- 
zine. Remember that the pistol grip curve 
commences almost at the trigger, so do not 
run your line too far back and spoil the 
shape of the grip. It is better to make a 
sharp curve just back of the trigger, and 
lay out the pistol grip after the magazine 
has been fitted in. Now rip out the lower 
edge of forearm to within % of an inch of 
your line. Reestablish the bottom center 
line by measuring from the side of the blank 
that was planed true. Put the try-square on 
the flat bottom of the receiver and measure 
exactly how far the front tang of the maga- 
zine extends forward of the receiver, and 
thus locate on the blank the point where 
the tip of the front magazine tang is to come, 
taking measurements from the cross line we 
have been using for a base in all of our 
laying out. If you work carefully and accu- 
rately you should be able to locate the exact 
fore-and-aft position of the front tang with- 
out the least bit of guesswork. Then meas- 
ure the distance between forward tip of tang 
and rear tip of trigger guard, and mark this 
latter point on underside of blank. Don’t 
slight this little layout; it is probably the 
one requiring the closest work of all if you 
expect your magazine to enter exactly in 
its slot in the receiver. And if it does not 
enter here exactly it will not feed the car- 
tridges. Measure the width of the magazine 
at its different shoulders. You will find sev- 
eral widths; and you will also find that the 
magazine is very difficult to fit in without 
leaving at least a small opening at the differ- 
ent small shoulders. If these latter were 
square it would be possible to measure ex- 
actly; but they have a little reverse curve 
that is harder to locate exactly than it ap- 
pears to be. 

You can now lay the receiver and barrel 
into the recess in the stock and mark with 
pencil exactly where most of the top opening, 
or well, for the magazine will come. Cut 
this out with a narrow chisel, working from 
both top and bottom. There is no need to 
bore holes as with the Springfield stock, the 
magazine being so thin that it would be easy 
to bore too much to one side or the other, 
even with a very small auger bit. Use the 
knife and straight-edge method on the bot- 
tom, as a wide chisel will “crowd” consid- 
erably unless you are expert with it. Even 
then it will keep one guessing to cut exactly 
where the cut it wanted. As soon as you 
can enter the magazine a little way put on 
bluing or paint and find out where it 
“pinches.” Pare and scrape carefully at these 
tight places, letting the magazine in grad- 
ually. Be sure to keep the top of it exactly 
parallel to the bottom of the receiver; and 
see that it is going to be in the correct fore- 
and-aft position before you cut out for the 
tangs. When sure of this, mark carefully 
around the tangs, seeing that they come in 
the center of the base line exactly. If they 
do not, and the base line is correct, it sim- 
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ply means that the top or bottom of one 
side is crowding too much. Do not have 
this part of the blank clamped too tightly 
in the vise or it may fool you; and do not 
force the magazine in. You will split the 
stock if you do. When you have finally 
fitted the magazine in so that it enters the 
receiver exactly, and is a good tight fit all 
around, you will realize that this is not as 
easy a job as it at first appeared to be. 

Now locate the guard screw holes. Take a 
drill that fits the tang holes snugly and start 
the hole at the receiver tang, and the one 
at the front tang of the magazine. Now 
take out the action and magazine, and drive 
small wooden plugs into the threaded holes 
in guard and receiver. Cut off the heads of 
a couple of small brads, say 14-inch long, 
drive one in the exact center of each plug 
and let it project 44 inch. Now work down 
action and barrel carefully into their exact 
positions, give them a tap with a block of 
wood above the recoil shoulder, and pull 
them out again. The brads have either made 
a mark exactly where the holes are to be 
located, or else are sticking into the stock at 
these points. Easy, wasn’t it? Note the 
slope of the rear guard screw; and drill holes 
slightly larger than the screws. We depend 
upon the reinforced recoil shoulder to receive 
all recoil in this stock. And it will do it, 
provided the recoil bolt is set in solid and 
the recoil shoulder is snug against it. If 
there should be any space left between 
shoulder and recoil bolt take a thin piece of 
steel spring or hacksaw blade and solder it 
to the recoil shoulder of the action before 
shooting. Mark the trigger slot and chisel 
out carefully. Put paint or bluing on the 
trigger and see that it works freely. 

Now for the shaping up of the stock and 
forearm. This is the easiest part of re- 
stocking. Having decided upon the exact 
length of stock desired, cut the blank off 
carefully at the proper point. If you use a 
model 22 Springfield butt-plate, or a recoil 
pad, the cut is straight and easy to fit. Say 
we are fitting the .22 Springfield butt-plate, 
which is a very good one. This is %-inch 
thick in center and 9/16-inch at toe and 
heel. The greatest width is 134 inches, and 
the length is full 534 inches. This is a 
man-sized butt-plate, and the designers of it 
knew their stuff. We will cut the butt off 
at 1314 inches from front curve of trigger 
for a 1334-inch stock. We can let the stock 
be the same distance from trigger to toe, 
unless you have a certain pitch in view. 
With the gun held in the vise run a piece 
of stout linen thread through the peep-hole 
of the rear sight and just touching the tip 
of front sight, and stretch the thread out 
until it is taut and in the center of the peep, 
and fasten it in this position to supports 
fixed to the bench in front of and behind the 
gun. Measure from this thread to get the 
drop at the heel of butt. Mark a center 
line on the cut-off butt end—easy to get it 
square while we have one flat side—and put 
on the butt-plate at the point you wish it, 
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—say 3 inches below the thread. Put some 
bluing on the underside of the plate, and 
if it does not fit perfectly plane and scrape 
until it does. Drill holes for the screws ex- 
actly in the center line, unless you wish a 
cast-off. Note that you should drill at right 
angles to the curve of the butt-plate in order 
to make the screw heads fit their countersinks 
perfectly. Then screw the butt-plate on tight. 
Your drop at comb can also be measured 
from the thread, although you had better let 
the comb come just as high as possible and 
still permit the bolt to be removed. Now 
lay a straight-edge on the side of the blank, 
with one end even with toe or lower end of 
the butt, and the other end where your pis- 
tol grip curve begins behind the trigger 
guard. Make this line straight regardless of 
the pistol grip, and run the curve of the 
grip with dividers. Do not go to extremes 
here one way or the other; the pistol grip 
does not need to be nearer to the trigger 
than 3 inches or farther than 4 inches, as 
measured from the tip of the trigger to the 
edge of the pistol grip cap. 

The older school of stockers, even today, 
run their grips back like those on a double 
barrel, where you have two triggers to han- 
die. Take a slant at the new Belding & 
Mull stock designed by Whelen; it’s not 
“arf bad,” although you can run your comb 
ahead a bit more unless you have an un- 
usually large hand. It is excusable to let the 
lower line of the stock run up a trifle be- 
hind the pistol grip, but never below it. 
One factory rifle had a stock which certainly 
had this fault to an extreme. This stock 
has lately been changed considerably. Note 
how fine an English shotgun looks with a 
straight line along the lower edge of the 
stock, and no pistol grip. Copy this shape 
of stock, with the addition of an American 
pistol grip, and you will not go wrong. (With 
a butt-plate of the length and width of the 
one we are using there is absolutely no need 
for any “cod belly” curve on either the 
sides or bottom of our stock. The Russian 
has it also on top.) Now cut out to these 
lines nicely, and plane and scrape them 
smooth and straight. 

We will now proceed to shape up our 
stock. We will go at this job systematically, 
as we did with the letting-in. The human 
eye is a faithful servant, but at times it is 
also a great deceiver, especially on curved 
surfaces. So to avoid lumps and _ hollows 
in the surface of our stock we shall employ 
the old Swedish manual training method in 
bringing the stock to the exact shape and 
form desired. First, cut out the blank around 
the edges to the general shape and size the 
finished stock is to be, but leaving it large 
all around. So far our work has been done 
with the blank held in a vise. Ngw we must 
lay the blank on the bench, or clamp a piece 
of 2x4 in the vise, wide side up, and lay 
the blank on top of this, fastening it se- 
curely with two hand screws or iron clamps 
that will open over 4 inches. But first re- 
establish the center line with pencil on the 
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upper and lower edges of the blank, and 
also on the pistol grip curve. There will be 
no guesswork when we have these lines to go 
by. And if you wish a cheekpiece, mark the 
outline of it, about % inch too large all 
around. Our stock need not be over 1% 
inches thick just in front of the comb; nor 
over 134 inches deep halfway between the 
trigger guard and pistol-grip cap. (This for 
large hands.) With the grain running straight 
at this point there is no danger of breaking 
here, and for an ordinary hand these dimen- 
sions can be reduced almost % inch, espe- 
cially for cold weather hunting, when some 
sort of gloves are worn. There is no need 
of a stock being clumsy; but do not go 
to the other extreme, either. 

With dividers lay out a width of 134 inches 
just in front of comb, and run straight lines 
from these side points to the sides of the 
butt-plate, regardless of the cheekpiece, if 
there is to be one. Lay the blank down 
with the cheeckpiece up, and clamp securely. 
Now take a saw and cut at front and rear 
of cheekpiece. Be very careful that you do 
not cut too deep. You can make “scoring 
cuts” between butt and cheekpiece every 
¥ inch or so if the wood is very curly, but 
don’t cut nearer than 1/16 inch of what is 
to be the finished surface. Now you can 
split out most of the wood between the 
scoring cuts with a chisel. Plane crosswise, 
using a jack plane; and use a rabbit plane 
near the cheekpiece, or else pare very care- 
fully with a sharp chisel. Now make a few 
cuts in front of cheekpiece, and halfway 
between comb and tang. The extreme width 
of stock at junction of barrel and action 
need not be over 134 inches. Taper with a 
slight curve from behind the bolt handle 
down to the part that measures 13 inches 
wide. There should be % inch of wood on 
each side at extreme rear of trigger guard. 
Work constantly from the center line so as 
to insure the finished stock being the same 
on both sides. Now, from one end of the 
blank to the other, on the upper side (blank 
being clamped down on bench), make saw 
cuts about % inch apart which do not go 
quite to the line marking the side of the fin- 
ished stock, and chip out the surplus wood 
with a chisel. Then use a drawknife, rasp 
or spokeshave and work the wood down 
carefully to line. The final cutting can best 
be done with a wide cabinet scraper. Then 
take a rip-saw and saw out at the lower edge 
of cheekpiece. Chip out carefully, and then 
pare, plane or scrape down to line. Take 
off the corners of the cheekpiece by sawing 
down and chipping out. Having done this 
take a gouge chisel and cut the exact out- 
line of the cheekpiece, making a smooth 
curve all around. Take a short straight-edge 
and scrape off all lumps and high places, 
fore and aft, continuing until the straight- 
edge touches the widest part of the stock at 
butt-plate. 

Having done this in first-class shape turn 
the blank over. Your bearing is now reduced 
to the flat cheekpiece (at which point the 
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blank is still its original thickness), and the 
full thickness forward of the bolt handle. 
Saw and cut the other side to line exactly as 
before. Having no cheekpiece to work around, 
this side will go faster; but don’t get too 
enthusiastic and cut down below the line. 
Plane crosswise, because you can do so fairly 
smoothly no matter how curly or cross- 
grained the wood may happen to be. You 
can do a fine job of finishing on this side 
with the wide scraper, as you can take off 
tissue-paper shavings and there is no danger 
of slivering when you go against the grain. 
See that there are no lumps or hollows ex- 
cept the gradual hollow on sides of pistol 
grip. 

Shape up the outline of the pistol grip ex- 
actly as you wish it to be. You can then 
see exactly how the outline of your stock 
will appear. We will now bring our blank 
to octagon shape. Begin at the heel of the 
butt and cut off both top corners exactly 
alike. This will leave a flat about 34-inch 
wide on top edge at butt, tapering to 14 inch 
at comb, our cut being made at an angle of 
about 45 degrees at butt, and less than this 
at comb. On the bottom leave a flat about 
¥-inch wide, continuous from toe of butt 
to pistol grip. These bevels are cut as true 
as possible, using a straight-edge and good 
common sense. On the lower edge of cheek- 
piece a rabbit plane comes in handy. Con- 
tinue bevels past cheekpiece exactly as if 
there were nothing in the way. To be sure 
of getting them true take a piece of thin 
board one foot long and plane one edge 
straight for a straight-edge. Now cut a piece 
out of the planed edge of this board a bit 
longer than the longest part of the cheek- 
piece, and deeper than the distance the 
cheekpiece projects. Put this over the cheek- 
piece, and straighten up everything as if there 
were nothing in the way. 

Screw pistol-grip cap on pistol grip, bevel 
pistol grip as stock was beveled, as well as 
the top part of grip. You can now get an 
idea as to how the grip is going to fit your 
hand. The old-style sharp combs are obso- 
lete, and nine-tenths of the shooters prefer 
a heavy comb, fluted for the thumb. Shape 
it to suit your own taste. Now look over 
the bevels carefully before making the stock 
“16-cornered.” The two top bevels should 
be the same size and slant. The two bot- 
tom bevels should also be alike. The cut- 
out straight-edge gives you a chance to get 
them exactly in line in spite of the cheek- 
piece. Start at the butt and take off the eight 
corners of the bevels, seeing that each two 
corresponding bevels are alike. This will 
get your stock into such true shape and form 
as could not be duplicated in any other way 
by hand, and it requires a complicated lathe 
to turn out a cheekpiece stock completely. 
You can now take off these corners, and you 
will then have 32 corners left. At this stage 
of the game you use a file, but take care that 
no scratches are left before sanding. It will 
take considerable paring and scraping around 
the cheekpiece to get this perfectly smooth, 
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but by using a half-round scraper carefully 
you can do a perfect job. Do not depend 
upon sandpaper to do the final shaping. It 
is far easier to scrape and file your stock 
almost to a finished state, and then there 
will remain very little sanding to be done. 
Wherever possible work with the sandpaper 
wrapped around a block, to prevent cutting 
hollows. A block with one edge . planed 
round, over which sandpaper is wrapped, will 
finish the edges of the cheekpiece nicely. 
Some make a sharp corner where the back of 
the pistol grip joins the body of the stock; 
but a round-finished junction at this point 
looks better. There is no rule to go by; you 
must depend upon your eye to guide you. 
You can now dress down the face of the 
cheekpiece to suit your own fancy. 

The forearm will be comparatively easy 
to shape up, as by this time you are quite 
a wood-butcher; but use the 8-16-32 corner 
combination to be sure of getting an even 
shape. Sand down to a perfectly smooth 
finish. Raise grain all over surface of.stock 
as explained in “Amateur Gunsmithing.” 
Check first; or else oil finish, and check 
when the oil has completely set. 

And so, at last, if your work has been sys- 
tematically and painstakingly done, you will 
hold before you the finished stock—beauti- 
ful in its clean-cut outline, graceful curves 
and satiny finish—fashioned with your own 
hands to meet your own individual require- 
ments. And as you pass it around among 
admiring friends how richly rewarded you 
will feel to be able to say, in all truth, 
“T made it myself!” 


TECHNICAL AND BALLISTIC DATA ON 
THE RUSSIAN RIFLE AND 
CARTRIDGE 


Russian Three-line Infantry Rifle, Caliber 
7.62 mm. American Manufacture 


By CoLoNEL WHELEN 


HIS is a small-bore, high-power, bolt- 

action, magazine rifle. The magazine 

holds the cartridges vertically, one di- 
rectly above the other. The magazine holds 
five cartridges. To operate, the bolt handle 
is raised vertically, pulled to the rear, pushed 
forward, and turned down the same as with 
other bolt-action rifles. The empty cartridge 
is thrown upward and to the right on ejection. 
The bolt can be set at “safe” by drawing 
back the cocking piece and turning it to the 
left. The bolt may be withdrawn from the 
receiver by pulling back on the trigger and 
at the same time opening and withdrawing 
the bolt. The rear sight is of the open type 
with V notch and is graduated in paces; 300 
paces equal 233 yards. 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS 
Barrel: 


Exterior diameter at muzzle...... 85 inch 
Exterior diameter at breech..... 1.180 inches 
Length of chamber and bore..... 31.5 inches 
Rifling: 
OW 65.65 6.0-«:060%0 -300 inch 
Number of grooves ............ 4. inches 
SS eer Te eee 006 inch 
CN MOE ok SS ccc ce ses -312 inch 
Width of grooves .............. -150 - inch 
» . OS” Faeroe 0776 inch 
‘Twist, uniform, 1 tarm in...... 9.45. inches 
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Stock: 


Length with butt plate ........ 1.38 inches 
Crook, i. e., axis of bore to heel of 

ME ies eoGo.46 Rha aw eeeees pas 1.9 inches 
Distance from trigger to butt plate 13. inches 
Length of rifle complete ........ 51 inches 
Weight of rifle complete ........ 9.5 pounds 


Cartridge—The cartridge is of the rim 
type, with shouldered case and pointed bullet. 
The bullet is very like the 150-grain Spring- 
field bullet. Same size primers as in .30-06 
cartridge are used. Cartridge gives a muzzle 
velocity of approximately 2,850 f. s. in the 
standard rifle. With barrel cut ‘off to 24 
inches the muzzle velocity will be approxi- 
mately 2,675 f. s. In reloading, .30-caliber 
bullets suitable for .30-06 cartridge may be 
used and powder charge should be about 2 
grains lighter than correct charge for similar 
bullets in the .30-06 cartridge. All three 
reloading-tool makers make reloading tools 
for this cartridge. Remington and United 
States Cartridge Co. make first-rate 7.62-mm. 
Russian hunting cartridges with modern ex- 
panding bullets. 

In his book, “Handloading Ammunition,” 
Mattern lists 34 different loads for the 7.62- 
mm. cartridge. The “Ideal Handbook” No. 
28 lists four loads all of which are full-power 
loads with different bullets. 


Ballistic Data, 7.62-mm. Russian, 150-grain 
Bronze-Point Bullet 


By RemincTton Arms Co. 


Muzzle velocity, 2,800 f. s.; muzzle energy, 2,610 
foot-pounds 

Range, Remaining Remaining Height of trajectory 

yards velocity, f. s. energy, ft. lbs. inches at midrange 


100 2,566 2,185 6 
200 2,342 1,830 2.7 
300 2,130 1,513 6.5 
400 1,927 1,240 12.8 
500 1,740 1,010 22.3 
600 1,566 818 35.7 
700 1,409 662 54.2 
800 1,277 544 80.3 
900 1,168 455 113.0 
1,000 1,090 396 156.4 


Ballistic data for 7.62-mm. Russian Rifle and 
Cartridge 
By Unitep States CARTRIDGE Co. 


1. Pressure of our cartridge, 40,000 pounds. 

2. Muzzle velocity with 147-grain F. M. J. 
bullet, 2,883 f. s.; with 145-grain H. C. P. 
bullet, 2,900 f. s. 

3. Approximate energy free recoil of rifle, 
11.52 foot-pounds. 

4. Muzzle energies with 147-grain F. M. J. 
bullet, 2,725 foot-pounds; with 145-grain 
H. C. P. bullet, 2,710 foot-pounds. 

5. Approximate outside dimensions of our 
assembled cartridge: Diameter of head, .560 
inch; thickness of head, .063 inch; body 
diameter under head, .485 inch; finish length 
of shell, 2.105 inches; length of cartridge, 
3 inches. 

6. Accuracy at 500 yards with 145-grain 
H. C. P. bullet: Mean vertical, 7.09 inches; 
mean horizontal, 8.14 inches; mean radius, 
6.73 inches. 


Exterior Ballistics of Cartridge with 145-grain 
Hollow Copper-Point Bullet 


Dis- Remain- Strik- Elevation 
tance, ing ing Time Trajectory, inches at 
yards velocity energy flight inches 100 yards 


0 2,900. 2,710 
25 2,840 2,600 027 
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100 2,666 2,280 .108 56 2.2 
200 2,444 1,920 .225 2.42 4.6 
300 2,232 1,610 .3853 5.93 7.3 
400 2,029 1,330 .494 11.70 10.5 
500 1,838 1,090 .650 20.30 14.1 
600 1,662 890 .820 32.20 18.2 
700 1,500 725 1.010 49.90 22.9 
800 1,355 592 1.220 7150 28.4 
900 1,235 492 1.452 101.50 34.8 
1,000 1,139 419 1.710 140.00 42.1 
“A CATALOG OF FIREARMS FOR THE 
COLLECTOR” 


By L. D. SATTERLEE 
[Reviewed by the Editor] 
OME people have the bad habit of read- 
ing the last chapter of a book first. It 

was not the intention to do this in the 
case of L. D. Satterlee’s new “Catalog of 
Firearms for the Collector’; but in casually 
looking through the 242 pages as a prelim- 
inary to more careful inspection we came, 
at the end, upon the twenty-one pages packed 
full of illustrations—and there we lingered. 
And as we turned these pages, one by one, 
many a famous old actor, silent for years and 
years, stepped forth from the mists of a yester- 
day to pass in review before us. And scattered 
here and there among them appeared old 
friends particularly dear—guns which hung 
on the wall in Grandfather’s house, or were 
hidden away in the attic. And others, of origin 
unknown at the time, and wonderfully and 
terribly made, which appeared from, the Lord 
knew where, to satisfy for a time, and at the 
risk of life or limb, the cravings of a youth- 
ful powder-burner’s heart. 

Going through the remainder of the volume 
we find that the items are arranged in 
alphabetical order, the first listed being the 
Adams Percussion Revolvers of various cali- 
bers, models and dates from 1851 to 1857, 
and patented in England; and the last one, 
the Chas. A. Young 2-shot shotgun, patented 
in 1901-1902. A rough guess as to the num- 
ber of separate listings would appear to place 
the figure at between 1,600 and 2,000. A 
brief description of each arm is given cover- 
ing origin and type, with any markings which 
might be of assistance in identification. 

In addition to the pages at the end of the 
book which give illustrations of arms no 
longer manufactured, there are scattered 
through the catalogue cuts of all of the well- 
known present-day American-made guns, in- 
cluding Colt, Iver Johnson, Remington, Sav- 
age, Stevens, Smith & Wesson, Winchester, 
etc., although no cuts are given of the modem 
foreign arms listed. 

By no means the least important feature 
of this latest contribution to collectors’ 
literature are the eleven pages of bibliography 
which appear toward the end of the book, 
and which list, among other things, very 
valuable and often little-known Government 
publications. 

The book is printed in clear type on good 
paper, and is bound in cloth. The cover is 
a pleasing blue; and the whole arrangement 
and make-up, in 6 x 9 inch size, are such as to 
render the work convenient and pleasant to use. 

We believe that Mr. Satterlee has done 4 
good job, and that collectors and other gun- 
lovers will wish to have a copy of this 
catalogue on their book shelves. 
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The new Savage rifle 


Concerning, the New Savage 


DESIRE to begin this thrilling tale of 

intrigue with what my attorney friends 

call a “stipulation.” It is that this story 
is not what the proletariat is fond of refer- 
ring to as a “write-up,” which same is a term 
that means in the popular mind an account 
of an article—or person—written by a highly 
prejudiced party who glosses over the bad 
features of the subject and bears down 
heavily upon the good. ones—if any. It is true 
that the subject of this essay is a rifle—a 
new rifle for the most popular big-game and 
target cartridge in the world—and it is also 
true that the makers desire to sell this rifle 
in large gobs for the~purpose of getting back 
the money invested in tools, and paying the 
stockholders enough to keep them in a pleas- 
ant frame of mind. Possibly the boys, too, 
have that annual bonus in mind, which is a 
human failing. 

However, not being a member of the 
Savage company, or of any other commercial 
organization, and having no hopes of being 
present when that bonus is cut, and, more- 
over, being a crab by nature, it is my pur- 
pose to recite what I found in and on this 
rifle, and my reactions to it. My Savage 
friends had fair warning as to my pleasant 
disposition, and they sent out this model arm 
with their eyes open. 

As those parties who are somewhat familiar 
with sporting arms know, the Savage Arms 
Co., located at Utica, N. Y., and makers of 
washing machines and rifles, turn out two 
distinct versions of bolt-action arms. One 
of them, the pioneer, is that variety devoted 
to the .22, and to the .25-20 and .32-20 car- 
tridges, different in some details, but having 
primarily the same general design of a bolt 
well housed in with an 
ejection port milled 
in the right receiver 
wall. 

The other type of 
gun is the later and 
entirely different ver- 
sion known as_ the 
Model 1920, with later 
changes, modifications, 
and possibly improve- 
ments. This is merely 
a modified Mauser, like 
the Springfield, Win- 
chester Model 54, and 
Remington Model 30, 


By Capt. Edw. C. Crossman 


Eprror’s Note.—After this article was 
received the following interesting in- 
formation was forwarded to the editor 
by the Savage Arms Corporation: 

The final stock has been entirely 
redesigned, as illustrated above. The 
butt stock, grip and general lines are 
very similar to those of the Govern- 
ment Springfield Sporter. The primary 
extraction has been changed, as sug- 
gested by Captain Crossman, to give 
the same camming stroke as the Spring- 
field rifle. 

The rifle will be chambered for four 
standard cartridges: 


.30-30 Wincheste 7 ; 
.250/3 000 Savage yWith 22-inch barrel 


a ae 24-inch barrel 

Two grades of this model will be 
manufactured. The plain grade, as il- 
lustrated above, will be known as the 
Model 40, and will be sold at retail for 
$32. 

A more highly finished grade, known 
as the Model 45, will be-equipped with 
a special peep rear sight the Lyman 
company is developing for this rifle, 
and a folding middle sight. Stock 
will be checkered at forearm and grip. 
Retail price will be about $40. 


having the familiar Mauser magazine self- 
contained and within the lines of the stock, 
and a bolt with the lugs at the forward end, 


ie 
vs, 


EEL LLIN LL 


Right side of receiver, showing 
magazine and catch; 
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and general, but somewhat inferior, Mauser 
design. This rifle will handle only short 
cartridges, like the .250 and the later .300, 
which latter cartridge was gotten up to give 
the sportsman old-type .30-06 ballistics 
by virtue of the improvement in progressive 
burning powder. Naturally it never did catch 
up with the said 1906 for the reason that 
the same powder improvements permitted 
still higher ballistics with our pet Spring- 
field cartridge. 

A year or two ago the honorable Savage 
nose was much put out of joint by the 
appearance of two new bolt-action rifles with 
the powerful sales organizations of our largest 
arms companies behind them, one of them 
the revamped Remington Model 30, the other 
the still better Winchester Model 54. Both 


* of these rifles had long actions, and received 


without a question the .30-06 cartridge and 
the equally long Winchester .270, which 
has proved just about as popular as I 
prophesied as compared with the old reliable 
30-06. 

These were good rifles—particularly the 
Winchester. The Remington boners in stock 
and trigger pull were partly offset by the 
lovely way in which this rifle cuddled up 
to a telescope sight, a fact which our scope- 
makers were not slow in pointing out. This 
was due to the original design of the British 
Model 1914 military rifle, of which the Rem- 
ington is merely a Yankeeized sporting ver- 
sion, and which has the bolt handle so lo- 
cated on the bolt cylinder and so bent that 
in working the rifle you don’t incautiously 
put a dent in the side of your brand-new 
scope like those found in the smokestack of 
a colored gentleman’s house in dear old Jojah. 

Anyhow, the appear- 
ance on the market of 
these rifles left the 
Savage folks in some- 
thing of a fix. They 
early realized that the 
man who'd buy a 
Savage .300 when he 
could get for about 
the same money a 
Model 54 Winchester 

to shoot far better ammunition in a much 
larger variety of bullets was not a party 
who was fit to trust out alone with his 
pocketbook and more than four-bits cash 
money, one excellent reason being—from the 
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standpoint of the real 

civilian rifleman—that 

the most assiduous 

search of the N. R. 

A. price list or the D. 

C. M. price list failed 

to find any Savage .300 cartridges for the 
pleasing price of $21.60 for 1,200. Not so; 
$21.60 at the usual quotations for Savage 
.300 ammunition would deliver to the buyer 
just about 250 rounds, which is one reason 
why nobody ever heard of a Savage .300 
being worn out from excessive shooting. 

I have failed in this essay to mention the 
still greater rifle buy in the form of the 
Sporter Springfield, complete with Lyman 
48 sight, for about $50, f. o. b., but not 
C. O. D., this not being popular with the 
D. C. M. 

So you see the stage was all set for the 
thrilling happenings which I am about to 
describe to you. 

The experienced rifleman who has ever 
looked over with care the two distinct ver- 
sions of bolt-action rifle found with the 
Savage name on them, and who was asked 
by some mysterious party who drove up in 
a hack which one of these rifles would be 
likely to be transformed into an arm for 
the 1906 cartridge, would be pretty sure to 
point out the Model 1920 as made for the 
.250 and the .300 Savage cartridges. So 
would I; hence the surprise when the factory 


model rifle arrived about October 1, and . 


turned out to be merely a large brother of 
the Savage Model 1919, or N. R. A., or 
“Sporter,’ as that housed-in bolt model is 
variously known. 

The rifle, as sent to me, and the only one 
that has left the factory, is not the sealed 
model, and is open to changes, many of 
which I have suggested to the makers, and 
one of which they may possibly adopt. Ii 
they do they will be one ahead of any other 
arms company that ever sent a rifle out and 
asked for “suggestions,” which most of 
them prefer to have made in a magazine 
article full of flowery adjectives praising 
said rifle. 

Wherefore the following remarks as to this 
new Savage rifle are not to be taken as 
absolutely applying to the arm that finally 
appears early in 1928, this story being written 
in October of 1927. 

The new rifle, summing it up in one 
paragraph, is to be known 
as the Savage Super-sporter. 

It being a higly unknown 
quantity, they might as well 
add the “X” to the “Super,” 
and make a job of it. It 
is a 24-inch barrel, bolt ac- 
tion, 7%4-pound sporting 
rifle, chambered for the Springfield cartridge, 
holding four shots in a single-column de- 
tachable box magazine, which protrudes be- 
low the stock line about % inch. It can 
not be clip-loaded. The bolt and receiver are 
modifications of those of the Savage model 
made for the .25-20 and .32-20 ammunition, 
the bolt locking with two lugs at the rear, 
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Note Locking Lugs under rear sight. 
They lock in recess behind ejection port 


and 45g inches from the head of the car- 
tridge. The receiver is housed in, with 
a 3%-inch ejection port milled in the right 
wall. The bolt lugs lock in the rear of this. 
The bolt is a three-piece affair, with the 
locking lugs on the middle portion, which 
latter is entirely separate in manufacture 
from the forward portion which takes the 
thrust of the cartridge head. It is difficult 
to take apart as compared with the simple 
Mauser or Springfield bolts. 

Due to the fact that the point of the 
bullet of the top cartridge in the magazine 
is practically in the entrance of the chamber 
and does not have to cross the space given 
to locking-lug recesses in the Mauser type 
of action, the bolt throw of this rifle is but 
3% inches as compared with the 4% inches 
of the Springfield or Mauser. 

The bolt divides the work of mainspring 
compression more than does the Springfield, 
resulting in a final short thrust being neces- 
sary to finish mainspring compression and en- 
gage the locking lugs. This is much less in 
extent than was the case with the old Model 
1917 rifle, or the Remington sporter of that 
variety, but more than in the case of the 
Springfield. Worked slowly it is not a 
pleasant action for this reason. Worked 
rapidly, as if one really meant to pull out 
the empty and put in a new one, the rifle is 
quite fast and snappy. 

This rifle is well adapted to a scope sight 
because the bolt lever is set at such an angle 
on the bolt cylinder that it does not turn up 
high enough to interfere with even a large 
German variety of sporting rifle telescope. 

The trigger pull is good, and of the fixed 
variety, this one weighing 414 pounds. How- 
ever, so was the pull on the first Remington 
30 sample sent out to me, and apparently 
the only good one they ever put on that 


Receiver removed from stock 
Note recoil shoulder 
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rifle. So I am com- 
pelled to take a 
pessimistic attitude as 
to this fixed - pull 
business after the 
botch the Reming- 
ton folk made out 
of theirs. As Towny 
Whelen says, that 
would be a fine rifle 
—with a new stock 
and a regular Model 
1917 trigger installed 
in it. 

The stock is quite comfortable, and very, 
very homely, but is purely experimental. 
Savage may improve this. It is 1334 inches 
long; grip 5 inches around with length to 
trigger 334 inches; grip is full pistol, and 
stock is checked fore and aft. Forestock is 
heavy and gives a good grip. It winds up 
in a flare like a table leg, which feature 
should be abolished in line with my sugges- 
tions, which by this time have been filed by 
the janitor in the waste-paper bags. The 
finish is a nice bright, deer-scaring, helio- 
graph varnish, guaranteed to flash for a mile 
and to show every scratch, dent, nick, bruise 
or abrasion. The butt stock is typically 
Savage in its homely lines. They always 
run the bottom line of the stock flush with 
the end of the pistol grip, instead of tapering 
in this line and giving the grip a chance to 
stand out and show its “figger.” From top 
to bottom just back of the grip this stock 
is 33@ inches across. If they’d narrow it up 
about 5% inch, by tapering in this lower stock 
line, it would look much less like something 
lately drug in by the cat. Here, again, I 
hope for changes. 

The butt plate is pretty small and has 
too much toe, resulting in not enough pitch 
for a sporting rifle. It tends to slip down 
from the shoulder, a typical fault with 
American riflemakers, who are apparently try- 
ing to make the rifle look snappy. Any rifle 
butt plate should be-set at such an angle that 
the muzzle will stand at least 4 inches off 
the vertical toward the trigger guard when 
the rifle is stood up on its butt plate. 

The forestock is 17% inches from trigger 
to stock end; butt stock drop at heel from 
sight line is 254 inches; comb 1% inches, 
both being about right and comfortable. The 
stock as it stands is much better than either 
Winchester 54 or the Remington 30; but in 
the case of the latter rifle 
I don’t know how it could 
be any worse. 

The Savage boys stuck 
their trigger away for- 
ward under the action, 
for some reason or other. 
Then when they tried to 
keep their grip up close 
trigger they had to drop the top 
grip, or handhole, giving a most 
homely effect and pushing the hand up 
entirely too close to the cocking piece. A 
fat hand will find the thumb snuggled up 
against the cocking piece when the rifle is 
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cocked. This will not do any harm, because 
this piece usually moves forward to fire the 
rifle, but a lot of parties are nervous about 
such contacts. I hope the company reads my 
letter twice before throwing it into the waste- 
basket. I don’t know what they are going 
to do about the matter, but it certainly 
wasn’t any marvel of rifle design, sticking 
that trigger where it is. 

The trigger guard is a stamping, and is 
not let into the wood of the stock. It gives 
about the same handsome appearance as the 
Crosman air-gun, than which in appearance 
there is none whicher. But with the rifle 
selling at $32 retail this trigger-guard does 
not look so bad. 

The designers managed to take a few 
screws out of the belly of this rifle, as 
compared with their Model 1920, there being 
only three—front and rear tang and one 
wood-screw for good luck. The forestock is 
not fastened to the barrel. 

The magazine is a sheet-steel single-column 
affair 2 x 3% inches, 
holding four  car- 
tridges. It is held in 
the rifle by a catch 
on the right side of 
said magazine, which 
operates laterally and 
is very convenient to 
the fingers of the left 
hand. It is my firm 
opinion that this 
magazine is suscepti- 
ble to damage or ac- 
cidental loss in rough 
country or thick 
brush, or both. The 
fact that this pro- 
truding affair works 
O. K. on the .22, or 
even the .25-20, is no 
criterion for a hunt- 
ing rifle likely to see 
hard knocks and 
careless usage. This magazine protrudes 
just where the rifle balances, and where the 
average hunter grips it in walking. The 
protrusion is slight, but enough to be un- 
comfortable on a long hike. The fellow who 
buys this rifle will do well to buy a couple 
of spare magazines if these are not furnished 
with the arm. I have not seen or used sucha 
Magazine since my days with the Remington- 
Lee in the Naval Militia of some thirty 
years ago. 

The bolt handle of this rifle is too close 
to the wood of the stock and should be bent 
out %4 to % inch, except possibly for the 
man who will carry the rifle habitually in a 
saddle boot or scabbard. The present form 
of the handle does not offer a sure grip 
for the gloved hand, possibly numbed by 
cold, or for the sweating and slippery hand. 

The ignition of the new rifle is short and 
snappy, the throw being 3% inch as against 
¥% inch for the Springfield. The rifle has 
the typical Springfield cocking piece in ap- 
pearance, the interior of the bolt details, 
however, being entirely different. The main- 









The bolt disassembled. No. 1—Bolt cylinder, or forward section. 
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spring is a 28-coil spring 3 inches long, as 
against 412 inches for the Springfield. It 
is 1/3 inch in diameter as against 3 inch for 
the Springfield. How long it will retain its 
drive I don’t know. Even the Springfield 
springs set up and have to be replaced now 
and then. The weight of the Savage firing 
pin and cocking piece—two portions—is 
3 ounces. The weight of the Springfield 
equivalent parts is 334 ounces, or about 334 
ounces with headless pin. With the heavier 
parts of the Springfield, the longer and larger 
spring and the longer travel, I 
should guess that the Springfield 
will retain its positive wallop the 
longer of the two. 

From an engineering and theo- 
retical standpoint this new Savage 
is all wet, if there is anything in 
the contention that a bolt should 
be locked as near to the source of 
the thrust as possible, which means 
with the lugs at the head of the 





Enfield, Ross and other bolt rifles. Locking 
the bolt near the middle is supposed to be 
one of the weak points in the British Lee- 
Enfield, this in combination with a weak 
action body with slots cut in it. 

The bolt of the new Savage is a fearful 
and wonderful contrivance, consisting of 
fourteen pieces if you count in the two 
extractors, each with its pin and spring; or 
eight parts if you forget them. Naturally, 
this being a model rifle there were no in- 
structions for dismounting the bolt, and no 
nomenclature of the parts; hence I had to 
dismount it by common sense and do my 
own baptizing. Under such homemade 
nomenclature the bolt consists of three out- 
side portions, the first one a hollow steel 
cylinder carrying the extractors—two of them, 
hook-shaped and pinned in the bolt head, and 
about 4 inches long. There is a 54-inch open- 
ing milled through into the firing-pin way 
at the head of the bolt to take care of gas 
from punctured primers. 

This bolt cylinder, as I shall term it, car- 
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No. 2—The bolt proper. 
No. 3—Sleeve through which firing-pin passes and which also constitutes rear end of bolt 


bolt, as in Mauser, Springfield, Mannlicher, 
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ries no locking lugs, but does take the thrust 


of the shell. Behind it is the bolt proper, 
carrying the bolt handle and the two locking 
lugs, which latter turn up into recesses milled 
in the receiver some 45 inches back of the 
head of the bolt. This is, remember, a 
separate piece from the forward section, or 
bolt cylinder. 

The bolt proper is only 1% inches long. It 
carries the cocking cam, which operates 
against a lateral pin passing through into 
the firing-pin assembly, and cocks the rifle to 
a certain extent when the bolt is opened. 
Pulling this pin out of the firing-pin assembly 
is part of the process of dismounting the 
bolt assembly. In this detail we have merely 
the .32-20 type of bolt. 

Back of the bolt proper is a sleeve of 
about the same length through which passes 
the cocking piece with its long shank, in 
which hollow shank the mainspring is par- 
tially housed. The rear end of this spring 
bears against a lateral pin passing through the 
sleeve from side to side near the rear end, 
and which must be driven out to dismount 
the bolt. 

When you take the bolt apart you remove 
the forward or cocking pin and the rear or 
main spring thrust pin. This gives you the 
following parts, entirely 
separate, of course: 
bolt cylinder with two 
extractors; bolt with 
lugs, handle and cock- 
ing cam; bolt sleeve: 
firing pin—a rectangu- 
lar affair; mainspring; 
cocking piece, and the 
two lateral pins which 
hold the “works” to- 
gether. The entire as- 
sembly is 8% inches 
long when the cocking 
piece in the rear posi- 
tion. 

Primary extraction 
is given by the bolt handle bearing against a 
cam cut in the receiver wall. Of this more 
later. 

The area of the locking lugs is greater 
than that of the Springfield lugs. The bolt 
lever also turns down into a cut in the very 
heavy receiver wall, and would either deflect 
the bolt sidewise, as does the Springfield 
safety lug, or it would hold the bolt in case 
of defective lugs. 

There are, of course, certain arguments 
against the business of locking the bolt at 
the forward end, the chief of these being 
that when a case ruptures and lets out the 
gas with its mild pressure of 50,000 pounds 
per square inch, this gas is in a fine position 
to wreck the receiver just at the point where 
your bolt is locked. I have seen a great 
number of Springfields blown up by accident 
or by intent, and I have seen several where 
the bolt hastily left the rifle, but was found 
with the lugs intact. The receiver had let 
go. Locking the bolt away from the head is 
said to allow some spring in the action and 
thus to make reloading difficult because the 
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fired case is allowed to stretch by this spring 
in the bolt, all of which, if correct in this 
rifle, would make it not the arm for the re- 
loading nut. 

Practically the bolt seems very strong. In 
putting the rifle through its paces I first fired 
some 50 shots with war ammunition for func- 
tion and general behavior. Then with the 
kindly aid of a long string I fired two Gov- 
ernment “blue pills,’ or proof charges, these 
particular ones giving 75,000 pounds per 
square inch as against about 50,000 for 
ordinary ammunition. With both shots the 
bolt handle had to be pounded open, but in 
neither instance was there any indication of 
gas escape to the rear or anything wrong 
with the bolt. I head-spaced the rifle before 
and after with accurate gauges, and found the 
head space correct each time. 

Both of these “blue pills” expanded at the 

head, dropping the primers and 
assuming the shape of the bolt 
head with the notches cut in it for 
the two extractors. This is a fair 
indication of the high pressures 
exerted in these cases, as was like- 
wise the 1/16th-inch space left be- 
tween primer and pocket when 
replaced. Therefore, so far as 
proof charges go, this rifle passes 
the same test as the Springfield. 
I should not be surprised to find 
it standing a ruptured case even 
better, in view of the weakness 
of the Springfield in handling es- 
caping gas from a bad case. 

It was a most peculiar coin- 
cidence that while I was absent in 
the 200-yard pit firing the proof 
charges in this rifle, my old friend 
Bill Murphy, firing a fine Na- 
tional Match Springfield and match 
ammunition back at the firing 
point, had a shell let go, with the 
usual concomitants of a let-go. 

They nearly always consist of 

blowing the extractor partly off 

the bolt, letting gas into the magazine well, 
bulging the magazine walls outward and 
the floor plate downward and _ incidentally 
splitting the stock for about a foot. This 
latter pleasing effect comes, of course, from 
the outward bulging of the thin steel maga- 
zine walls. 

This is just what happened to Bill’s fine 
rifle with its trick scope mounts and cocking- 
piece sleeve sight, etc. Bill escaped with, 
item: one lacerated thumb; one minor cut 
in his forehead; one hat plentifully sprinkled 
with brass and with some holes in it; one 
set of nerves badly jangled, and one set of 
feelings badly lacerated. He was undoubtedly 
saved from more injury by, item: one large 
pair of shooting spectacles, and by a very 
large peep disk about the size of a dollar, 
which showed clear marks of having stopped 
bits of brass traveling at high speed. It was 
a most queer coincidence, coming, as it did, 
at the same time that I had been expressing 
doubts about another rifle. Of course the 
Springfield lugs and receiver held. It is 
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merely a matter of what is done by the 
escaping gas in such cases. 

I fired 50 shots more through this Savage 
after the proof-charge firing. In the odd 100 
rounds fired there was not a bobble or 
malfunction except one very serious one, and 
that occurred all through one bando of air- 
craft or machine-gun stuff. These cases, 
being softer than usual, do not let go of the 
chamber with the alacrity of a harder rifle 
case, but were handled without a bobble by 
the Springfield which I tried for comparison. 
The new Savage would not pull them, and 
the bolt had to be driven open with a piece 
of 2 x 4; all of which was due to the fact 
that the bolt does not have enough primary 
extraction to loosen the grip of the case 
with the chamber. There was no difficulty in 
raising the bolt handle, but when that had 
been done the shell still remained tight. The 


The four-shot magazine and a .30-06 cartridge 


rifle had to be hammered open at least a 
dozen times in the 40 shots fired with this 
stuff. A good husky of course could have 
yanked it open; it was merely a case of 
pull Dick, pull Devil. After the bolt handle 
was turned clear up the only power left was 
a straight pull to the rear. I pulled a couple 
by said drag to the rear, but discontinued it 
because of the fine chance for a pair of 
skinned knuckles. 

These soft cases are likely to turn up any 
time, even in commercial sporting stuff, and 
the rifle must be changed in this item, as I 
anticipate will be done. I fancy that they 
will accept my tip in this detail, if not in 
any other. It is purely a matter of chang- 


ing their extracting cam in the receiver to. 


start the work earlier and force the bolt 
farther to the rear in this upward turn of the 
handle. They will probably have to alter 
their locking lugs and shoulders a trifle. The 
primary extraction is not more than half that 
given by the Springfield in actual amount of 
bolt movement. A little spring or give in the 
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extractor would make the trouble worse. 
This was the only fault found in the actual 
shooting of the rifle. It proved to be a very 
comfortable little rifle to shoot, even with 
such ammunition as M-1 National Match, 
and it handles and balances well. 

The bolt is held in the receiver by the 
trigger acting as the bolt stop. How this 
will work out is a matter for time to deter- 
mine. The Savage M 1920 used this plan, 
the end of the trigger engaging a slot in the 
bolt just aft of the extractor groove. In 
the hands of rough parties this slot was 
sometimes broken clear through to the 
extractor collar groove by the violent rear- 
ward slam of the bolt. 

The safety is of the seesaw type used on some 
Savage rifles like the .22, having a thumb 
piece on the right side of the receiver and 
a limb that rises on the left side, with the 

word “Fire” stamped on it. This 
type of safety locks the move- 
ment of the trigger by an arm 
which passes in above it, and also 
locks the bolt. It is just as safe 
as any safety device which locks 
the trigger instead of the firing 
pin, which means that it is safe 
until something happens to prove 
that it is not. A light steel limb 
like a trigger or sear, engaging in 
a light steel notch in the firing 
pin, is not always capable of with- 
standing a heavy blow or jar. 
When it does not, then the trigger 
safety is useless. 

The front-sight base on this rifle 
is of the ramp type, with a slot 
taking any standard American 
front sight, instead of the old 
Savage idea of a front sight. It 
is well designed and gives the 
sight good protection. The rear 
sight is a folding open Lyman leaf 
set in a slot cut in the barrel, 
and a Lyman receiver peep, which, 
however, the factory tells me is 

not standard equipment. In view of the 
large number of misguided persons who 
take peepsights off hunting rifles and put 
on buckhorn open sights, I have told the 
factory to make the buckhorn standard, 
with sights for sensible shooters optional. 
I do not think much of cutting that slot in 
the barrel, in view of the tendency of any 
slots to exaggerate barrel whip and the dif- 
ference in the point of strike of various lots 
of ammunition. Such a barrel requires re- 
sighting when changing bullet weight where 
a stiffer barrel would not. 

The receiver is heat-blued and milled on 
top. It is entirely too bright, and would be 
better if browned with the same process as 
the barrel, thus also making a better match. 

The rifling is right-hand, on the six-groove 
system, with lands .057 inch wide per my 
miscroscope micrometer eyepiece. Grooves 
run .3078 deep. 

As to the accuracy of the rifle, I don’t 
know, and won’t unless I put a telescope on 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Lighting, The Fire 


N THE story so far we have hurriedly gone 

over the first few hundred years of the 

development of primers for small-arms 
ammunition. It has been rather simple to 
select the high points of interest because the 
process of growth was slow, and each ma- 
terial addition to the sum of knowledge 
along the line stood boldly out to view. 

We now come to the last century, and 
find that so much has happened, and in so 
short a time, that it is difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to say surely that any one in- 
dividual contributed to the art of making 
primers more than some other. 

It seems almost certain, however, that, 
having procured a priming composition which 
would ignite on percussion or friction, one 
Lefaucheux, a native of France, was the first 
to make a cartridge with metallic cap self- 
contained. This was in 1832. The cartridge 
shell was made of pasteboard, with a brass 
bottom, somewhat like our present shotgun 
shells. The cap was placed in the brass, 
located centrally and supported on an anvil, 
at the side of which there were two holes 
for the passage of the igniting flame. Later 


‘there were made Lefaucheux type cartridges 


with metallic cases. Fig. 1 shows a typical 
primer of this kind. 

This primer was ignited by the hammer 
blow of the gun striking the pin which sticks 
up so prominently at the top. It worked 
well, and was in use for many years; in 
fact, you may still find some old guns 
adapted to the use of cartridges which have 
been called “pin-fire.” 

The original metallic cartridge with center- 
fire primer has been variously credited to 
Flobert and Pottet, both French, and some 
time about 1845. The Pottet cartridge was 
later improved by Schneider, another French- 
man, and was introduced into England about 


Fig. 2 


1861. This center-fire ammunition spread 
slowly, arriving finally in the American Army 
about 1865-1870, in the German Army in 
1871, and in the French Army about 1879. 
The British got it about the same time, using 
what was called a “converted Snyder” rifle. 
This brief outline practically completes the 
history of primer development, in so far as 
form of metallic components is concerned, 
up to the present-day types. 

The definition of a small-arms primer is: 


By J. C. Gray 
(Concluded from September) 


“That component of a metallic cartridge 
which is designed to contain and provide 
means for igniting the primer composition, 
thus firing the cartridge.” From this defini- 
tion it will at once appear that primers are 


Fig. 1 
made up of what the technical man would 
term two major items—namely, the metallic 
components and the priming composition. In 
order not to confuse matters the remainder 
of this discussion will be divided into two 
parts, in the first of which we shall examine 
the form and materials used for the metal 
parts, while in the second will be set forth, 
as nearly as may be, what is of interest in 


the make-up of the primer pellet, so called, - 


which, after all, is the heart of the whole 
matter. 

First, concerning form, the primer as made 
for modern ammunition is furnished in two 
types, which are known as the “American” 
or “self-contained-anvil” primer, and the 
“Berdan,” in which the anvil is part of the 
cartridge case. Incidentally, the Berdan 
primer is originally just as much, if not more, 
American than the first-named, because it 
was designed by Colonel Berdan of the 
United States Army. 

All primers (we are discussing now central- 
fire ammunition) in simplest form are made 
up of .a metallic cup of some soft, ductile 
metal or alloy such as copper, nickel, gild- 
ing metal or brass, used to form a container 
and shield for the primer pellet; and an 
anvil, also of metal, on which the priming 
mixture is crushed and ignited by the firing- 
pin blow. 

Laying aside for future consideration the 
matter of the priming composition, the 
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primer may be made, then, in either of two 
ways (although the functioning is essentially 
the same), which for convenience will be 
called American and Berdan. It seems proper 
to note again that propellant powders do not 
“explode,” but burn just like the coal in 
your furnace, only the rate of burning is a 
great deal faster. As we started out to say, 
the primer is a match to light the fire. 
Primers made at Frankford Arsenal for the 
service caliber-.30 cartridge are typical, and 
show very well the American form. The 
metal and other parts, exclusive of mixture, 
include: (1), the primer cup; (2), the paper 
disk; (3), the anvil. A photograph of a 
sectionalized cartridge with primer is shown 
in Fig. 2. Primer cup and anvil are both 
made from cartridge brass, which is a trade 
name for an alloy of copper and zinc con- 
sisting of about 70 per cent of the former to 
30 per cent of the latter. You will note 
the primer cup, then a dark spot which is 
the peilet, then the anvil. You can not see 
the paper disk, as it is too thin. Note 
also the large flash passage into the powder. 
Fig. 3 shows a sectioned Berdan primer 
and cartridge head. Note the double flash 
passage, and the peculiar indentation in the 
anvil. Here we have the German service 
cartridge, and you can see how difficult it 
would be to remove the spent primer in 
order to reload. Many say that the Berdan is 
the better type, else why would practically 
every center-fire cartridge in Europe be 
made that way. On paper the arguments for 
Berdan versus American look very good. 
But our cartridges work pretty well; all the 
cartridge companies know how to make the 
American primer, and would we really gain 
a great deal by change? The answer could 
be found only by much costly experimenting. 
There is just one more form of primer 


which is in use to any extent, and that is 


the “rim-fire.” As its name implies, the 
cartridge is primed at the rim and of course 
can not be reloaded. The caliber-.22 long- 
rifle cartridge is perhaps the best known of 
this type, and comprises a flanged head with 
small space for priming mixture, as an in- 
tegral part of the cartridge case. The firing 
pin or hammer strikes the outside of the 
rim and forces this down on the priming 
mixture, thus crushing the latter against the 
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inside of the flange, which in turn is sup- 
ported against the breech face of the gun 
barrel. 

Thus you will see that there are really only 
three types of primers in common use, and 
this after an enormous amount of research, 
with nearly a century having elapsed since 
the first of the line was produced. To re- 
peat, these are, for central-fire cartridges, 
the self-contained anvil and the Berdan, and 
for rim fire, the rim primers. The principal 
difference between the first two is that in 
the self-contained-anvil primer the little bit 
of metal against which the primer pellet is 
crushed is made part of the primer, while 
in the latter it is part of the cartridge case. 

Before going into the discussion of priming 
mixtures a few remarks on primer troubles 
seem in order. We may list these about as 
follows: 

(1) Primer failures in which the gun is to 
blame by reason of faulty firing pin or light 
blow. 

(2) Non-standardization of arms in which 
primers are to be used. 

(3) Poorly-made cartridge cases, in which 
the variations in dimensions of the primer 
pocket are greater than permissible. 

(4) Poor primer mixtures. 

(5) Poor metallic components—say too 
hard brass in the primer cup, for example. 

(6) Improper grain size of priming mixture 
components. 

(7) Improper primer assembly. 

We could go on for several pages and not 
repeat, but enough has been said to show 
that the making of good primers is not the 
simplest operation in the world. 

Failures to fire are one trouble, but we 
have still another in the form of hangfires. 
No one really knows why hangfires occur. 
Some clever individual may produce hang- 
fires regularly, and, assuming the means 
used to be the cause, think he has found the 
answer, when as a matter of fact the hang- 
fire may really have been due to something 
else. 

We will now take up the matter of the 
priming composition. When we light a fire, 
what do we do? We really start a chemical 
reaction in which oxygen, a very necessary 
part of the air we breathe, is broken off 
from one chemical compound and recombined 
with some other element or elements. No 
oxygen, no fire. It will therefore be ap- 


‘parent that primer mixtures must contain 


some ingredient rich in oxygen, yet which 
will readily give up this oxygen to something 
else in the mixture. In addition to the 
oxygen carrier there are required a fuel and a 
sensitizer, or igniter. Fuels may be carbon, 
sulphur, antimony sulphide, lead sulphocy- 
anide, finely divided aluminum or similar 
metals, and many others. Sensitizers are 
mercury fulminate, potassium chlorate, and 
in the class of fulminates, those of gold and 
silver; also lead azide, phosphorus—a legion 
have been tried. Of the sensitizers mer- 
cury fulminate and potassium chlorate are 
the most satisfactory. 

As was just noted the requirement exists 
for an oxygen carrier, and one which shall be 
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not too stable. Such was found by Bertho- 
let, the French chemist, in potassium chlorate. 
The first mixtures were an adaptation of gun- 
powder in which the saltpeter was replaced 
by potassium chloraté, the other ingredients 
remaining the same, viz.: sulphur and carbon, 
the latter being either charcoal or ordinary 
coal, preferably the latter because it is harder. 

For nearly a century potassium chlorate 
has remained as part of most priming mix- 
tures. The name designates a definite chemical 
compound of the elements potassium; chlorine, 
and oxygen in the atomic proportions of one, 
one and three. In the symbols of chemistry 
potassium is designated by the letter K, 
chlorine by Cl, and oxygen by O, so that the 
chemists’ way of writing this compound is 
KCIO*. 

Again, sulphur is indicated by S and carbon 
by C, so that we may write a basic formula 
for the original priming powder thus: 
KCIO*+S+C. Now, when we have such a 
mixture as is indicated by the above, and 
subject it to friction or a blow, something 
happens; and, depending upon the amounts 
of the various ingredients, we may write the 
results as follows: 2 (KCIO*)+S+2C=2KCl 
+S0O*+2CO*. That is, two parts of potassium 
chlorate, plus one of sulphur and two of car- 
bon, when ignited will burn to two parts of 
potassium chloride, one-of sulphur dioxide 
and two of carbon dioxide. It is therefore 
seen that one of the results of burning a 
potassium-chlorate primer .is a compound 
which is the twin brother of ordinary table 
salt—namely, potassium chloride. 

Another and more widely used formula for 
priming composition contained mercury ful- 
minate. With this, and using potassium 
chlorate and antimony sulphide as fuel, was 
produced a mixture which, while varying in 
proportions, is in use to this day. A typical 
and very good mixture is shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Per Cent 
Mercury fulminate .............. 28.0 
Potassium chlorate .........+.++. 35.5 
Antimony sulphide ............+.. 28.0 
Powdered glass ......cccscccc rece 8.0 
I ree eee eee 0.5 


Two other typical formulas are given to 
show the non-mercuric types. These are: 


Per Cent 
DitE GeO 5366. 6.686 9 602 083% 25 
Potassium chioiate ............. ie 
Antimony sulphide ............... 17 
WEEE. 66 5 0 Siicnces docaenseees 5 

Per Cent 
PS Site teed cedatoseededsisese 22 
SCORED GURGUERD. 5 oi0ds ccc cedc.cce 47 
Antimony sulphide ................ 17 


Remainder: Powdered glass, picric acid, 
and binder. 

So much for formulas. Perhaps it may be 
interesting to look at the results of a physical 
test of one of these mixtures—say that con- 
taining mercury fulminate, which is a very 
good primer, by the way. These results are: 


Weight per pellet ............ 
Calories per pellet ............ 
Calories per gram ...........- 398. 
Penetration depth of flame, inches 1. 

Duration of flame, seconds...... 0.00017 


Observe the very short length of time re- 
quired for the primer to burn—only seventeen 
one-hundred thousandths of a second. 

Just a word or two as to how primers are 
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made. In a machine of the reciprocating 
toggle punch type, cups or anvils are made 
from strip-metal at one operation. After 
washing these are ready for the loading room. 
The primer mixture is made, by hand as a 
rule, in a separate building, and under care- 
fully controlled temperature conditions. Only 
small batches of a few pounds are made at 
one time, which are taken as needed to the 
primer loading room. 

The primer assembly is completed in the 
loading room, the operations being about 
as follows: 

(1) Under a hood, and protected usually 
by thick glass, the loader presses the mixture, 
which is of about the consistency of wet 
sawdust, into holes in a steel plate of proper 
dimensions, called the loading plate. He uses 
for the purpose a soft-rubber pade, and then 
cleans surplus mixture from the plate with a 
rubber scraper and soft brush, 

(2) Another operator meanwhile “shakes” 
the primer cups into holes in a second plate 
made to register with the first. Cups are 
placed open end up. 

(3) The loader places the second plate in 
a frame to one side of the first, so that this, 
when turned over, will bring the little primer 
disks in position to be pressed into the cups. 
He then presses the disks into the cups with 
a multiple punch. 

(4) The loading plate, with filled cups in 
place, now goes to a machine which punches 
out thin paper disks and pushes these down 
on the pellets. 

(5) By means of additional plates the filled 
cups are brought into position opposite an 
equal number of anvils, which are pressed 
into the cups, and the assembly is complete. 

Now comes inspection, which is visual, and 
100 per cent. Following this, primers go 
to the dry house, where they are dried and 
conditioned for use in the cartridge. Many 
tests follow, up to the final test of the com- 
pleted cartridge—but testing ammunition is 
another story. 

lf you will look back to where that chemi- 
cal formula was shown you will note that your 
attention was invited to potassium chloride. 
It appears that a momentous discovery was 
made several years ago—namely, that potas- 
sium chloride is a by-product of the burning 
of the ordinary primer composition, and that 
this particular compound, in the presence of 
iron or steel and a small amount of moisture, 
will cause rust. We should have known this 
for years, but the amount of KCl was so 
small that we thought it was negligible. 

Now let us see what happened in Germany 
and Switzerland. We find (see Zeitschrift fur 
das Gesamte Schiess-und Sprengstoffwesen, 
March 15, 1914): “About 1900 were begun 
the attempts to manufacture a priming com- 
position which does not cause the barrel to 
rust.” Again, “The first caps free from rust 
were made in 1901 by the Rheinish West- 
phalen Explosives Co.” The composition con- 
tained barium nitrate in place of potassium 
chlorate, and an admixture of picric acid, 
which strengthened the mixture. The com- 
position was as follows: 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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S I STOOD not so long ago and 

watched A. W. Peterson pull a rifling 

cutter slowly back and forth through a 
new unfinished barrel, I wondered how many 
of those shooting his barrels knew anything 
about the man himself. Peterson, like all 
men who ever achieve any notable success, 
began at the bottom. No one laid success 
upon his shoulders, he put it there himself by 
hard work, and years of it. 

Born in Sweden, he came to the United 
States when about eighteen years old, in 
1877. In the old country he had learned the 
trade of fine mechanical work, but for a time 
in Chicago he set type and did other odd jobs. 
In 1879 he came to the city of Denver. He 
walked there; and he has told me how he 
spent his nights in haystacks, etc., and his 
days on the road. He has been in Denver 
ever since, and like most all of the old-timers, 
expects to remain there. 

In 1880 Mr. Peterson went to work for 

the old pioneer Denver firm of John P. 
Lower, who sold buffalo guns and traded with 
the Indians when Denver was young. After 
eight years with the Lowers young Peterson, 
for he was only around twenty-two at the 
time, took what money he had saved up and 
started in business for himself. For nearly 
thirty years he made rifle barrels, and later, 
telescopes; but during this time there was 
also another gun shop in Denver run by that 
well-known barrel maker, George Schoyen. 
Eventually the work of these two shops be- 
came so inseparable that along about 1908 
the two men decided 
to unite their efforts, 
so for about ten 
years, up to the death 
of Schoyen, the busi- 
hess was a partner- 
ship affair. For 
awhile it was run 
under the name of 
A. W. Peterson & 
Son, but at present 
it is once more just 
plain A. W. Peter- 
son, 1429 Laraimer 
St., Denver, Colo. 

This shop of Peter- 
von’s was a very in- 
teresting place, and 
as you stood in the 
iront end talking to 
the master craftsman 
you little realized 
that a line-shaft, and 
part of the time a 
lathe or two, were 
running. All you 
could hear, if you 
listened, was the slight 
click as the pulleys 
and the twenty-seven- 
odd belts (I counted 
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A. W. Peterson 


them) rolled around. Then way back in the 
farthest corner stood the simple hand rifling 
bench from which came all the great Peter- 
son barrels. From this really historic machine 
have emerged some of the finest rifle barrels 
Americans have ever shot. 





Where Peterson Barrels Were Born 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 


“Most of my trouble used to be to get my 
barrels milled,” said Peterson. ‘However, I 
made me a machine that fits my lathe, and I 
can now mill a barrel of any length.” 

The barrel he was working on was offset, 
and I asked him if he turned out many that 
way; he said he did, and added, “Really, I 
have never seen a big rifling or drilling ma- 
chine. I have made most all my tools my- 
self.” Here he withdrew the cutter, and 
after looking it over and oiling it he reset 
the wheel and began the slow, even motion 
again. 

“One of my hardest jobs is when my drill 
breaks. I have to make a new one then, both 
bit and shank.” I smiled as he said this, and 
he hurriedly added, “Yes, I make my own 
hollow drills and shanks for drilling.” 

About the walls of the room were many 
guns of many kinds, several hundred, I should 
judge, and the place was as you would ex- 
pect the rendezvous of the rifle clan of this 
part of the West to be. There you will still 
meet such men as Chauncey Thomas, and 
many others as well known. In the base- 
ment there is a twenty-yard range, and there 
is hardly an hour of the day but what one 
of Denver’s finest is down there banging 
away, and no doubt due to this fact Denver 
can boast of some real, hard-shooting cops 
on its streets. 

I asked Mr. Peterson what he thought of 
present military style target-shooting. He is, 
you understand, a great lover of the old 
Schuetzen Fest. “Oh my, I dislike all 
military kind of 
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Mr. Peterson and helper at the rifling machine 
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shooting,” he  ex- 
claimed. “It is so 
painful. You have 
to twist yourself all 
out of shape. I like 
to stand on my hind 
feet and try and beat 
the other fellow, 
which I do once in 
awhile even if I am 
sixty-seven years old.” 

As I looked about 
the room, at the row 
of barrels at my left, 
guns old and new, 
the work bench over 
in front of the win- 
dow, the old forge, 
the boxes filled with 
rifle actions and the 
old cupboard where 
Peterson kept his 
finished pieces, my 
eyes invariably were 
drawn back to the 
simple old hand ri- 
fling bench. before me. 
Such a simple thing it 
was, and yet in the 
hands of a Petersor 
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From front of store looking back toward shop in rear 


capable of such wonderful work. It was, in 
fact, the birthplace of the Peterson barrels. 

“You sure do have a lot of tools, Mr. 
Peterson,” I said finally; and the man smiled. 
“When Dr. Hudson first came into my shop 
he said, ‘This is the first gun shop I ever 
saw that had any tools in it.” So here in 
the back corner of a store room in Denver 
were made rifle barrels that have won in any 
kind of company, and when you fellows are 


passing through Denver you should stop off 
and visit this interesting man and his place 
of business. His kind are passing fast. 
His name, along with the names of Pope, 
Niedner, Schoyen and a few others will be 
handed down on rifle barrels for generations 
to come, and the riflemen that are fortunate 
enough to possess these priceless spiral bores 
will be even then, as today, the envy of their 
fellow shooters. 


Store as viewed from the shop 
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Concerning The New Savage 
(Continued from Page 20) 


it. Using F. A. stuff made in 1916, which 
is not entirely fresh, as you will note, the 
rifle hung up 6-inch groups at 200 yards, 
using the bead front filed down to a flat top, 
and Lyman peep rear with small aperture. 
How much error lay in the old ammunition 
and how much in my eye I don’t know. 
Obviously the rifle must shoot fairly well. 

I don’t believe anybody is going to call 
this new Super-Savage a pretty rifle. It is 
to my mind very homely from the left side. 
The receiver housing is 8 inches long and 
runs in one unbroken line from barrel to fir- 
ing-pin head. The rifle looks much like some 
of those self-loading arms in left side view. 

Summing it up, this new Savage is a light, 
well-balanced, snappy-action arm, with com- 
fortable stock, fast ignition, and apparently 
positive handling of its cartridges in all but 
its primary extraction. It is apparently 
strong enough for all practical needs. It 
holds one cartridge less than the Spring- 
field or Mauser, and is a pest to load when 
the magazine must be refilled. The housed- 
in bolt may stand dirt or snow or leaves or 
pine needles better than the exposed bolt of 
the Springfield or similar rifle, but it would be 
harder to clean out if you dropped the rifle 
into sand or dirt and any got into the receiver. 

Personally, at the same price for all of them, 
I should much prefer the Springfield or the 
Mauser or the Winchester 54. But the new 
rifle will undoubtedly sell at its low price; and 
it will undoubtedly give good service in the 
hands of the ordinary hunter. It is enough 
different from the ordinary garden-run of high- 
power bolt-action rifles to be interesting to any 
student of modern rifles and rifle actions. Also, 
the magazine scheme offers the chance to 
change ammunition in the rifle without opening 
the bolt, and to put in a new supply also with- 
out opening the bolt, which latter feature at 
times might be very desirable in a warm 
corner. There are occasional instances where 
the merry huntsman is caught in what might 
be termed an embarrassing position, with the 
bolt open and a clip halfway in—and the 
immediate necessity to shoot then or forever 
hold his peace, if not to rest in peace. 

And don’t forget that scope business, this 
being an ideal rifle for glass-eye purposes. 

In closing let me suggest the thought that 
with a rifle of this class available for our 
market at $32, and with a responsible and 
honorable American firm back of it, there 
is mighty little excuse for dabbling in foreign 
truck with foreign ideas of stock, boring, 
rifling, chambering and accuracy, whether it 
be “der chenuine Cherman Mauser, Oxcept no 
substitute,” or some other variety of arm 
made to suit German ideas. The only excuse 
left for going across the pond is where the 
sportsman desires a finely finished, highly 
decorated rifle of high grade—and is able and 
willing to pay for it. With such rifles as 
this new Savage on the American market 
no foreign rifle is to be regarded in the light 
of a bargain, regardless of its price. 
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LD board reports and findings are always 

interesting. Considering the original Gov- 
ernment report on the .45 automatic pistol, 
it is our opinion that the conclusions set 
forth therein do not any longer hold water 
for a number of different reasons. 

Let us take the “Advantages of the auto- 
matic pistol” as listed: 

1. Reduced shock of recoil—This is ap- 
parently correct, that the automatic has less 
recoil than the revolver, and especially is this 
true in the hands of the embryo shooter. But 
a large-calibered revolver or, to make things 
even, a .45 auto caliber cartridge fired in 
either the 1917 model Smith & Wesson or 
Colt revolvers, in the hands of an experienced 
shooter does not give any greater shock to 
the crouch of the hand than does the same 
cartridge fired in the automatic. It is entirely 
a question of grip. In our opinion, while the 
automatic does not impart to the hand as 
great an explosion shock as the revolver, it 
does give as great a disturbing effect on ac- 
count of the recoil of the automatic action. 

2. Facility of recharging, especially in cold 
weather or when mounted—Somewhat er- 
roneous, in our opinion. The whole say-so 
of the greater reloading speed of the automatic 
lies in the fact that it is faster, provided a 
loaded magazine is available. And there is 
some doubt on this point, if we have a pocket 
full of .45’s already loaded in clips of three’s 
for insertion in the 1917 model revolver. It 
seems to us that the general impression of the 
faster reloading of the automatic is entirely 
unwarranted. It is faster if a magazine 
already loaded is at hand. To put it the other 
way around, take an empty automatic and an 
empty revolver, lay out six cartridges and 
start loading simultaneously by two experi- 
enced shooters. There is no question that 
under those conditions the revolver is quicker 
in reloading. If you don’t believe it, try it out. 

3. Greater number of cartridges in the auto- 
matic magazine, etc-—Conceded to the auto- 
matic with no comments. 

4. Great rapidity of fire—Mechanically, 
yes, the auto can be fired faster than the re- 
volver. But what does this mean? Isn’t it 
the number of hits that count rather than the 
number of shots fired? You remember the 
British “mad-minute” in rifle-fire, and how 
the Americans trimmed them in the number 
of actual hits. 

5. Trigger has but one function, that of re- 
leasing striker—Second point in favor of the 
automatic. 

6. Relatively short length, increasing ease 
of carrying —Understand this was written long 
before the advent of the 1917 revolvers. 
There is very little difference in total lengths 
of the automatic and 1917 revolver. Person- 
ally we prefer to carry a revolver; it fits the 
holster better and is as quick to get into action 
as the auto. 

7. Superior accuracy and ballistic qualities. 
—We certainly do not agree with this one. If 
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Give Me The Revolver 


By E. H. Stuerman 


this is true, why is it that target experts use 
the revolver and not the automatic in making 
world’s records? Again, we still remember 
the testing out of “tin hats” at the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co.’s plant 
during the World War. The same batch 
of helmets were passing the inspectors who 
were firing at them with the .45 automatic, 
but were being pierced by the inspectors firing 
the Smith & Wesson 1917 model .45-caliber 
revolver. The superior ballistics of the re- 
volver was discovered quite by accident. 

8. Reduced chance of misfire-——There is no 
reason in the world why a perfect .45 cartridge 
will not fire as readily in a revolver as in the 
automatic. Most of us at times forget that 
the automatic cartridge is made much more 
carefully than revolver cartridges—they must 
be made so—because a great deal depends 
upon a nearly perfect cartridge for the proper 
functioning of the automatic. The fact that 
a great deal more care is taken in the manu- 
facture of automatic cartridges can be gained 
from the increased price of the auto cartridges. 

9. Favorable location of center of gravity — 
No doubt there is quite a difference of opinion 
on this point. If it means the balance of the 
gun in the extended arm ready for firing, then 
we will take the revolver. Another thing in 
connection with balance: why is it that 
the European single-shot pistols which today 
hold the world’s free pistol record follow the 
shape of the revolver and not the automatic? 
It is evident from this that the lines of the 
revolver lend themselves to better balance 
than do those of the automatic. 

10. Desirable balance and grip.—Again call- 
ing your attention to the European free pistol 
along revolver lines, and the many world’s rec- 
ords made with the revolver which have not 
been approached by the automatic. The latest 
development of the Colt factory is a single-shot 
pistol along revolver rather than automatic lines. 

11. Comparative ease of putting rusted auto- 
matic into action, etc-—Why damage any fine 
piece of mechanism such as an automatic or 
revolver? Neither will function perfectly when 
rusted; and it is our opinion that a rusted 
automatic action will tie up that gun as 
quickly as it will a revolver. The rust test 
to our idea is comparable to rusting the works 
of a very fine 23-jeweled watch and then ex- 
pect it to keep perfect time. It can’t be done, 
brother. 

The disadvantages of the automatic as set 
down by the board are well taken. They are: 

1. In case of misfire, use of two hands re- 
quired. 

2. Undemonstrated reliability of functioning 
under service conditions. 

3. Ammunition in good condition and manu- 
factured with special care required. 

4. Accuracy of construction and delicate ad- 
justment of parts required. 

5. Comparative unfamiliarity with weapon 
on the part of those eligible for military service. 

To the above list could be added many more 
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disadvantages, including the necessity of dig- 
ging out cartridges with tools after a bad mal- 
function, together with other vagaries of this 
type of arm. 

Coming to the “Disadvantages of the re- 
volver,” most of these have been answered in 
this article, but we will give a résumé of them, 
conclusions of a group of men, and by com- 
parison, through that leveler of all things, ‘ime, 
we can judge whether or not they are true. 

Especially interesting is the report of the 
Army board which passed on the automatic 
pistol, appearing in The AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN in the April issue over the signature of 
J. C. Gray, written probably some sixteen or 
more years ago. 


1. Extreme shock recoil with large calibers, 
etc.—As previously mentioned, this is due en- 
tirely to the grip. With the proper grip the 
revolver does not hurt the hand any more than 
does the automatic. 

2. Practical impossibility of reloading when 
mounted, etc-—Give a horseman a pocket full 
of .45’s loaded in clips and it is just as easy 
to load a revolver as it is an automatic. The 
same applies to the soldier in action, loading 
in cold weather or when wearing gloves. 

3. Difficulty of partial reloading—We can 
not see why it is more difficult to partially 
load a revolver than it is an automatic. We 
have tried to convince ourselves of this “diffi- 
culty” by actual experiments, but have failed 
to do so. 

4. Double function of trigger, causing de- 
rangement of aim.—Any shooter who would 
try to use a double-action revolver as a double- 
action in attempting to hit anything over 10 
feet away should have his gun taken away 
from him. Every shooter—that is, say, one 
accustomed to considerable shooting—hardly 
ever shoots without first cocking his piece; 
and in shooting a large-caliber revolver the 
upward flip of the recoil gives the shooter 
plenty of time to recock for the next shot. 
In this connection I will say there is con- 
siderable upward flip to an automatic, which 
necessitates the arm being brought down to the 
line of aim before an earnest attempt can be 
made to hit the mark. 

5. Relatively great total length, etc.—Al- 
ready answered in No. 6 in the “Advantages 
of the automatic.” Bear also in mind that 
the front sight has a great deal to do with the 
rapidity with which a short arm can be brought 
into play. Most assuredly, the front sight 
should be of the rounded type. 

6. Inferior accuracy and ballistic qualities — 
This has been answered in No. 7 under “Ad- 
vantages of the automatic.” After all is said 
and done, the gun with the most pleasant 
trigger pull is the one with which one is most 
apt to hit the mark. While the .45 automatic 
has as good a trigger pull as can be expected 
of an automatic, this does in no way compare 
to the trigger pull of a revolver. What is 
more, the trigger pull of a revolver can be 
changed at will by working on the hammer 
notch, to almost any pull desired. This is not 
the case with the automatic. 

The above are our opinions, and are not in- 
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VERY article dealing with the shotgun, 

at least every one I have read, seems 

to approach the subject with the idea 
that the shotgun is an arm to be used at 
rifle ranges, or at least by the expert at 
ranges of from 50 to 75 yards. I have a 
deal of respect for such experienced men as 
Crossman, Askins, and those others who 
write on the subject, but what they write 
does not seem to be directed to the “run- 
of-the-mill” shotgun user. Velocity, shot- 
string, per cent of shot in the 30-inch circle 
at 40 yards, etc., may mean something to the 
du Pont company or the makers of shotgun 
shells, but to the chap who wants some 
“shucks for his scatter-gun” it means just 
as much as Einstein’s theory does to me. 

Having skimped part of a living out of the 
man who uses a shotgun to kill with the 
fewest wasted shots, as much as for the 
pleasure of the hunt, my experience is that 
most of us who speak for him don’t know 
what we are talking about. Judged by the 
writings of the past seven or eight years, no 
sportsman will be low enough to fire at a 
duck at less than 40 yards. Then he either 
insists on a clean head shot or considers him- 
self in disgrace. This may be true of those 
of us who have the means to indulge in shoot- 
ing whenever it pleases us to do so, and I 
have been out with some well-to-do men who 
have refused shots at less than 40 yards. 
Unfortunately, few of us are so well fixed as 
to enable us to go more than two or three 
times per duck season, and perhaps get three 
days at the bunnies and birds. With us— 
and that “us” means just about every man 
for whom I have ever done any work—when 
we do get out we wish not only to go hunt- 
ing but also to do some gunning, and gunning 
means hitting something. 

More ducks are shot at from 15 to 25 
yards than are even aimed at at greater 
ranges, and I have been out with men who 
would not cover one at over 25. In the 
field, birds at from 15 to 20 yards and rabbits 
up to perhaps 25 yards are the rule rather 
than the exception for 90 per cent of the 
scatter-gun tribe. These gunners do not buy 
a gun with any knowledge of what they wish 
that gun to do. The usual procedure runs 
like this: 

Scene: The sporting-goods counter of any 
small-town store. Clerk behind counter. 
Enter Bill Smith. 
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What Do We Want in a Scatter-3un? 


By Albertson, of Lewes, Del. 


Clerk: “Good afternoon, Mr. Smith. What 
can I do for you?” 

Bill: “I just drapped in to look at a 
scatter-gun. Got any?” 

Clerk: “Yeh, just got in some dandy 
Blanks; and you know what they are.” 

Bill: “How much are they?” 

Clerk: “Fifty dollars.” 

Bill: “Huh, aint you got any for less?” 

Clerk: “Ye-es we have, but that is a 
mighty nice gun. “Bout what you want to 
pay?” 

Bill: “I figgered on about twenty dollars or 
. Ain’t got a good second-hander, have 
yuh?” 

Clerk: “No second-hand, sir; but here’s a 
good little one for the money. Twenty-three 
dollars it will cost you, and except for looks 
she’ll shoot just as true as the other, I ex- 
pect. (Takes the twenty-three-dollar gun out 
and hands her to Bill.) 

Bill: “Don’t see where the other is wuth 
the difference, do you? Is she a twelve?” 

Clerk: “Yeh, a twelve, with 30-inch barrels. 
She’ll reach out and get them for you.” 

Bill: “Well, I guess I'll take her, and a 
box of shells.” 

Bill pays his money, gets his gun and goes 
home. He does not know, and cares less, 
whether the gun is full choke, modified or a 
cylinder. He just knows that it is a 12-gauge 
with 30-inch barrels. In most instances he 
takes out a gun with one full and one 
modified barrel. 

When Bill gets this out in the field he 
seems to miss more than he hits, gets mad, 
and finally goes home after the “shootenest 
gun in the county,” an old Moore and Park- 
hurst that cost all of $16 thirty-five years 
ago. This old pot-metal gets the bacon, and 
Bill tells me that the old guns were made 
better, and shot better and truer than the 
new ones do. 

I have had the above experience time 
after time. Men bought a shotgun from 
the general store junk pile or sent to one of 
the mail-order houses for one of the insults 
they are selling at up to $25. Neither the 
storekeeper nor the order clerk knew or cared 
what Bill got, just so long as he got it from 
them; so Bill gets a close-choked gun. Then 
he goes to some gunsmith, sore because the 
new gun does not shoot “right.” Why does 
Bill do these funny things? 

In the first place, Bill knows no better. 
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In the second place, he is not wise as to 
why the old gun does better for him than 
the new one. 

He knows nothing about velocity, so does 
not take the proper lead on his target. 
Therefore a choked gun either goes ahead or 
behind it. 

He has neither the time nor the money to 
become a good shot with any arm, so he 
should have that gun which will do the most 
hitting at the ranges at which he shoots. 

The old Moore was either a cylinder bore 
when it was bought or has been worn to 
nearly that by this time, so that anything 
at a range of 20-25 yards and within a circle 
of perhaps 50 inches is very likely to be hit 
with at least enough shot to save it for the 
bag. 

The same thing applies to ducking. Bill 
goes into a blind and waits for some ducks 
to visit about 20 yards or so away. He has 
the old Moore and some 4-dram shells loaded 
with No. 4 chilled. Mr. Ducks come in to 
his decoys. Does he shoot? Like h——! 
He waits until they have landed just along- 
side the decoys. Then he gives them one bar- 
rel while they are in the water and the other 
as they get up. He gets ducks, where if he 
had had the $23 choked gun I doubt if he 
would have done much more than splash 
them. 

Sounds far-fetched doesn’t it? Well, it is 
not. Out of some 400 repairs in the past 
few years, most of the guns that the owners 
bragged of or that had a local “rep” as hard 
shooters were more nearly modified cylinder 
bores than they were modified chokes. 

This is a very long-winded way of saying 
a few words, but as those few may seem to 
be against all the theories of makers and 
writers, I have written thus to justify my 
contention, that: 

The best all-around shotgun for the average 
man is not the super-long-range gettem-at- 
sixty-yards modified rifle, but one that will 
give the same average man an average chance 
of hitting at ranges up to 35 yards; and that 
such all-around shotgun is best exemplified in 
a 12-gauge, 30-inch, with the left barrel a 
modified choke and the right an improved 
cylinder. 

I have sold many on this prescription and 
every one of them has proved to be the 
“shootinist thing they ever seen.” And 
what’s more I use one myself. 
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“Taking Stock”’ 


C. B. Lister, Secretary-Treasurer 


WONDER if we have given enough thought to the real purpose 

of taking stock at the end of each year? There is a tendency to 

think that we take an inventory of our cash stock in trade and 
accomplishments for the purpose of finding out just what we have 
left or have accumulated during the past year. That is wrong. We 
really take stock at the end of the year to see just what we are going 
to have to build on during the coming year. The past is gone; it is 
the future we have to worry about. 

As riflemen, we find that our resources available from 1927 to be 
used in building for 1928 consist first of the experience gained during 
the past year through our failure to accomplish things we started out 
to do. The wide-awake club secretary learns a great deal more from 
his failures than he does from his successes. Take stock of those 
plans which failed in 1927; figure why they failed, and in 1928 you 
will achieve a success for every 1927 failure. 

The second item of our stock in trade is our 1927 successes. 
Plans which worked last year will probably work this year, provided 
they are not used so often that the novelty wears off. 

The third item is the added public interest in the shooting game 
brought about by the steadily increasing number of clubs all over the 
country. From each of these clubs there radiates a little wave of 
interest in shooting, and some day when the clubs are close enough 
together these little circular waves will begin to overlap and we will 
have at last achieved real nation-wide interest in our sport. 

Sometimes those of us who are close to the game and have been 
close to it for a long time are inclined to feel that progress is pain- 
fully slow. To the soldier in the ranks, war is not a succession of 
victories, but day after day of hard work, danger and dirt. He is 
too close to the battle line to realize what progress toward ultimate 
victory is being made. So it is with us. 


Looking back, however, to the beginning of this decade, we can 
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realize the really splendid progress that has been made. In 1920 
there were about 700 really active rifle clubs in the United States. 
We go into this new year with more than 1,700 active units. In 
1920 the total entry list in the annual Gallery Matches ran to 300. 
The Gallery Matches of the past year brought out more than 3,600 
entries. lin 1920 there were less than 3,000 men in the United 
States keeping in touch with the game through “Arms and the Man.” 
We go into 1928 with 26,000 men, women and children reading THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, which is the successor to “Arms and the Man.” 
The list could be elaborated almost indefinitely, but this is sufficient 
to show that if we really take account of the stock that we have with 
which to start the new year, we find ourselves in a position to make 
1928 a bright milestone along the road of rifle-shooting history in this 
country. 

Most clubs hold their annual meetings some time in January. Tell 
the boys the story. Make a serious effort to take account of stock in 
your own club. Study the failures more than the successes, and 
don’t let the meeting break up without a sincere feeling on the part 
of everyone that 1928 will be the biggest year ever. 


Are We Going to Stand For It? 


By Bric. Gen. M. A. Recorp, Executive Vice President 


HE day may come when some master mind will devise a method 

of training whereby an individual unfamiliar with the use of 

firearms can be fed into one end of a machine, or of some 
magic, machine-like system of training, and in the course of a few 
days—a week or two at the most—emerge an expert rifle and pistol 
shot. This may happen; most anything may happen, from an 
abstract point of view. But it has not happened yet; nor has the 
barest possibility of such an occurrence appeared upon the most dis- 
tant horizon. It is just as big a job today, and takes just as long a 
time, to develop expert marksmen as it did at the beginning of the 
war. It was some job then, as our War Department has good cause 
to remember * * * 

In the agony of those first months, when herculean efforts were 
being made to build up an efficient fighting machine out of the rawest 
of material; when we were racing against time to put a fighting army 
in the field before it should be too late; oh, then it was that all 
agreed never again should we be caught in such a predicament. 

But what is the situation today? Are we wholly mindful of the. 
terrible lesson we had to learn those few years ago? * * * The 
situation is just this: The Budget for 1928, as reported to Congress, 
does not contain any appropriation for the National Matches. Our 
war-time dream of a civilian population trained in the use of small 
arms appears to have been—a dream. By act of Congress, rifle 
competitions are authorized annually, yet the War Department has 
seen fit to disregard the fact. Has the War Department so soon for- 
gotten 1917? 

When rigid national economy has been a vital necessity and all 
appropriations have been cut to the bone, rifle and pistol marks- 
manship training have had to suffer with other phases of military 
preparedness. But does this condition exist today? Hardly. The 
appropriation for 1928 is several millions larger than it was last year. 
The War Department has the money, and is going to spend it. Much 
of this will doubtless go for matériel and equipment. This is fine, 
for we can not be too well equipped for national emergency. But 
in setting out to provide costly equipment let us not forget that 
the greatest equipment any army can have is the ability of its in- 
dividual members to shoot. And while modern methods have made 
it possible to speed up mechanical production to the Nth degree, 
human nature remains unchanged. It takes just as much time and 
practice to develop an expert rifle or pistol shot today as it ever did. 
And therefore if we are to be in any measure prepared for the next 
emergency we must give serious thought to the continuous and un- 
interrupted development of civilian marksmanship. 

We made a splendid showing last year. Are we going to be caught 
“asleep at the switch” in 1928? It is up to you, Individual Shooter. 
Elsewhere in this January number appears a two-page announcement 
as to what to do and how to do it. Read this announcement— 
THEN ACT! 









A NEW ENGLAND TURKEY SHOOT 


By Epwarp E. Cooke, Secretary 
Silver City Gun Club, Meriden, Conn. 


T WAS at a meeting of our executive com- 

mittee, held Saturday evening, November 
5, that we were notified that the Middle- 
field Rifle Club was willing to discontinue 
their annual Thanksgiving Turkey Shoot, 
which they had held every Thanksgiving 
morning for the past six years, and deliver to 
us the birds they had ordered for the affair if 
we wished to hold a turkey shoot. Ever 
since our club was organized we had been 
anxious to hold such an affair, but held off, as 
we did not wish to interfere with or split 
the attendance at the Middlefield Club, so we 
accepted their generous offer and planned the 
match for Sunday, November 20, when the 
visitors could shoot all day, instead of having 
it Thanksgiving, when the shooters usually 
started to drift away about noon. 

We had 300 circulars printed on pink 
paper 10 by 13 inches and 75 printed on 
bright red cards. The cards were placed in 
store windows, garages and any place we 
thought the most people would see them, and 
165 circulars were mailed to club secretaries 
and others interested in shooting around the 
State, and most of the balance distributed 
to club members and friends. The circulars 
had a large picture of a turkey in the upper 
left-hand corner and were worded as follows: 

“Old Fashioned Turkey Shoot, Sunday No- 
vember 20th, 1927, at 11 a. m. For the 
Rifleman—running-deer target—100 yards— 
any rifle. For the trapshooter—25 targets at 
16 yards—squads of 10—highest score in 
each squad wins a live turkey for your 
Thanksgiving dinner. Select your own bird. 
Come and bring your friends. Spectators 
welcome. Lunch on the grounds. Silver City 
Gun Club, Meriden, Conn. Range on Capitol 
Avenue, 2%4 miles from corner West Main 
Street.” 

This was supplemented by plenty of notices 
in the local papers explaining the match and 
the pleasures of deer shooting without a 
long, expensive trip. 

We installed the running-deer target at 
the east end of our range, where the back- 
stop consists of a stone hill, almost straight 
up, about 300 feet high, with plenty of loose 
stones at the foot. Selecting two trees 80 
feet apart we stretched a 10-gauge wire, 
pulling it taut with a strong wire stretcher. 
In front of the tree at the south end, from 
which the target was operated, we built stone 
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butts, 8 feet high, 10 feet long, and 3 feet 
thick, for protection of the men operating 
and pasting the target. The deer was life- 
size, cut from wall board, and painted a red- 
dish color, with a 10-inch circular bull on the 
shoulder over the place where the heart should 
be. This was nailed on a light frame, sus- 
pended from two small pulleys on the taut 
wire and moved by a small rope going over 
pulleys and around a bicycle wheel fitted 
with a handle for turning, the wheel being 
behind the butt. By turning the wheel the 
deer was run out 70 feet and pulled back, 
the only drawback being that when it was 
pulled back it was apparently running back- 
ward; but as it gave the same target to all 
shooters this was not considered a very seri- 
ous matter. Shooting was done from a dis- 
tance of 120 yards. 


The idea of the match was to provide 
plenty of shooting, so the competitors were 
allowed to fire as many shots as they wished 
while the deer was in motion, shooting not 
being allowed while the deer was stopped at 
the outer end to start the return trip. Ten 
to a squad, the deer was run out three times 
for each shooter in turn—that is, starting 
with No. 1, run out once for him, then for 
No. 2 and up to No. 10; then repeated 
twice for each in turn. In the afternoon, to 
accommodate all who wished to shoot this 
was reduced to two chances for each 
shooter. 


In scoring, a hit on any portion of the tar- 
get counted one, while a hit on the white 
bull counted 5, the highest total score in 
each squad winning a live turkey. The 
trap-shooting was regular shooting at 16 
yards, squads of 10. 

Entry in the running-deer match was $1, 
and in the trap-shooting $1.50, being $1 entry 
and 50 cents for clay targets. 

The affair was a great success, there being 
70 entries in the running-deer match and 60 
in the trap-shooting, a total of 130 entries 
in all. 

The weather was clear and cold, being well 
below the freezing point all day, with a sharp 
cold wind from the northwest, making it 
rather uncomfortable to stand around very 
long, and our new club house, warm and 
comfortable, proved very convenient. In 
the club house there was a small lunch 
counter, and the bill of fare included hot 
clam chowder, ham sandwiches, coffe, pie and 
other articles. 

We estimated that about 400 persons visited 
the range during the day to see the matches, 
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there being cars coming and going all day; 
but most of them did not stay very long on 
account of the cold. Shooters came from as 
far as New London, Bridgeport, New Canaan, 
and one party from Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Thirteen turkeys were disposed of in the 
matches, and the two remaining were sold 
for $8 each. We had 15 turkeys weighing 
180 pounds, all fine birds. 

The cost of erecting the running-deer target 
was as follows: Wire $2; cord to move 
target back and forth, $3; 2 small pulleys 
with screw ends 60 cents; wall board deer, 
$3; 3 large pulleys, 75 cents; total $9.35. 
This is still in good condition and is not 
charged against the shoot, as we consider 
it a permanent improvement to our range. 

Over 800 shots were fired at the deer, and 
it was well patched when the affair was over, 
but the bull had been hit only seventeen 
times during the entire day. The rear end 
of the deer target was a regular sieve, show- 
ing that most of the shooters did not lead 
enough when aiming. All kinds of rifles 
were used, from the .22 up to the .45-70, one 
shooter winning a turkey with a .22 auto- 
matic, firing a total of 45 shots in his three 
chances, a magazine full each time. 


This is the way our balance sheet totaled 
up that evening: 
EXPENSES 


15 turkeys 
Cartage 

3 barrels clays 
Printing 
Postage 

35 boxes shells 


70 entries deer match 

60 entries at traps 

Sold 35 boxes shells 

Sold 2 turkeys left over ........ Daina De eiatele 
Clay targets salvaged and left over 


We provided a good clean day’s sport for 
a lot of shooters, made new friends for our 
club, boosted the shooting game some—and 
will hold another shoot the Sunday before 
Christmas. 


HATCH MARKSMEN WIN 


ON OCTOBER 30, a five-man team match 
was shot between the 120th Engineers, 
National Guard, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., and 
the Hatch Rifle Club (200-yard range, 10 
shots offhand; 600-yard range, 10 shots 
prone), resulting in a win for Hatch by 12 
points. The scores were as follows: 


Hatch Rifle Club: 
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The Club House, Interboro Rifle Club 


THE INTERBORO RIFLE CLUB OF 
ESSINGTON, PA. 
By G. C. Smitn, Secretary 

E STARTED three years ago, and have 

grown each year so far very nicely. 
We had about twelve charter members, and 
still have the same officers in charge that we 
elected at our first meeting. 

Dr. West, our president, is our shining light, 
and as secretary of our club I would heartily 
recommend him to anyone wishing to start 
a rifle club. 

We had trouble Tocating a suitable range, 
but through Dr. West we procured a range 
for any distance up to two hundred yards. 
Then he started in and with our help we 
built a club house, which the enclosed picture 
will show. Through his untiring energy we 
built it with no expense to the club. 

Last year we decided we needed our in- 
door range for night shooting, so once more 
Dr. West jumped in and by fall we had a 
75-foot indoor range, built at a nominal cost. 

We have sixty members now, and about 
half of them are shooters of no mean ability. 
We sent a team to Sea Girt last year, and 
they brought back five or six prizes ranging 
from $10 down. 

We are here to stay; and what started me 








Members of the Interboro Rifle Club 


to write this article was an Individual Cham- 
pionship Match we held on October 30, 1927, 
at which Frankford Arsenal, Wilmington 
Rifle Club, Keystone Rifle Club, and In- 
terboro Rifle Club were represented. We 
shot five 10-shot scores 100 yards, prone 
position, with 5 sighting shots. Frankford 
Arsenal won our three medals, with names 
and scores as follows: 


WINNERS 
Total 
' SS ere 100 98 99 100 96 493 
C. H. Johnson ... 97 97 100 98 98 490 
J. A. Willners .... 99 96 97 94 97 483 


Mr. Miller told me he noticed in our 
advertising literature that we had only three 
medals, so Frankford Arsenal sent only 
three men to shoot at the match. 

The writer has been secretary of the Inter- 
boro Rifle Club for three years, and has been 
in close touch with all the visiting clubs we 
have shot against, such as Philadelphia Rifle 
Association, Keystone Rifle Club, Frankford 
Arsenal Rifle Club, Wilmington Rifle Club, 
and Upper Darby Rifle Club. I have en- 
joyed the personal contact I have had with 
the members of these clubs and can say 
truthfully I never expect to find any finer 
men in this world than the men I have 
mingled with as secretary of Interboro Rifle 
Club. 
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HATS OFF TO ROBERTS ISLAND! 


HE most ambitious program for the selling 

of rifle-shooting to an entire community 
which we have ever heard of being under- 
taken by a civilian rifle club is being put 
over by the Roberts Island Rifle Club, of 
Stockton, Calif. Starting several weeks ago, 
this outfit arranged to take charge of the 
luncheon program of some twelve or more 
business men’s luncheon clubs in the San 
Joaquin Valley. They have furnished enter- 
tainment for Lions, Kiwanians, Rotarians 
and various similar business men’s organiza- 
tions. We hope to have a complete story of 
the campaign for publication at an early date. 

In the meantime the Roberts Island rifle- 
men will have distributed more than a 
thousand individual application blanks for the 
N. R. A., hundreds of sample copies of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and will have ex- 
plained the fascination of the shooting game 
to the sort of business men who can make 
or break the sport in their community. In- 
cidentally, they are the same kind of men 
who can bring pressure to bear on Congress 
to get the appropriations that are so badly 
needed for assistance to civilian rifle clubs 
in 1928 and for the holding of the matches 
next year. 

Watch for the article on “How Roberts Is- 
land Sold Rifle-Shooting to San Joaquin 
Valley” in an early issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. 


OLD-TIMERS TAKE NOTICE! 


RUSSELL O’NEILL, 1319 Oregon 
* Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio, is one of 
the most active shooters in the Buckeye State. 
Among other things, he is secretary of the 
Steubenville Rifle and Pistol Club and passes 
the three-score mark in age. Mr. O’Neill 
asks us to issue a challenge to shoot any 
man over 60 years of age, at 50 to 75 feet, 
standard N. R. A. gallery targets and condi- 
tions, any sights, any .22-caliber rifle, prone 
and setting positions. 

Old-timers desiring to accept the challenge 
should write Mr. O'Neill, informing him as 
to the date on which targets are to be shot. 
Mr. O'Neill will shoot his targets as near 
that date as possible and mail them at once, 
targets to be signed by the competitor and 
to show his age and be witnessed by two 
persons, who must be present at the time of 
the shooting. 

We could think of one man worthy to take 
up this gauntlet, provided he is shooting 
small-bore today. He is our old friend Dad 
Farr, of Wimbledon fame, up in the Pacific 
Northwest. Let’s hear from some more old- 
timers in regard to this match. 


GOOD SCORES RECORDED AT THE 
TORONTO (IOWA) SHOOT 


(From the Davenport Democrat) 


HE annual poultry shoot under the aus- 
pices of the River View Rifle Club was 
well attended, and while the day was dark 
and windy, some very good scores were made. 
There were 18 geese and 98 ducks distributed 
to the shooters. Davenport sent a large 
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delegation, as well as all neighboring towns. 
Total receipts of the shoot were $138.75. The 
darkness of the day halted shooting at 4.30. 


Winners and high scores follow: 


THREE-SHOT TARGET—POSSIBLE 75 


William Muhl 
Edward J. Muhl 


MAN TARGET—POSSIBLE 60 


Edward J. Muhl 


Wallie Lundberg 
Gust Muhl 
A. R. 


TEN-SHOT TARGET—POSSIBLE 250 


Edward J. Muhl 
Wallie Lundberg 


DAVENPORT HIGH IN COUNTY TEAM 
MATCH 


GUCCESSF ULLY closing the outdoor season 

on November 13, Davenport Rifle Club 
was the winner in the third of a three-match 
series, and incidentally was the victor of the 
series with two out of three wins. Five 
teams fired. They were: Wilton, Davenport, 
Durant, Iowa City, and Troop A, 113th 
Cavalry. The course of fire was 10 shots 
200 and 300 yards, slow and rapid fire, and 
10 shots 300 yards, prone, the latter shots 
fired singly slow fire, but without being 
disked until the string was completed. This 
plan was quite a diversion from the old way 
of marking shots, and. obviously resulted 
favorably in giving added interest and en- 
thusiasm to the competition. The final scores 
were:. Davenport, 1,256; Wilten, 1,231; 
Troop A, 113th Cavalry, 1,189. 


REAL BANQUET MARKS KITSAP AR- 
MISTICE AND ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


‘THE first annual banquet of the Kitsap 

Rifle and Revolver Club, held at the 
city’s most fashionable hostelry, Enetai Inn, 
on the evening of November 11 last, was 
not only a “feed” long to be remembered 
by everybody attending, but the occasion 
itself rivaled any social event recently wit- 
nessed by the elite of Bremerton, home of 
the Kitsap Club. The banquet was attended 
by more than one hundred friends and mem- 
bers of the Kitsap organization, including 
two out-of-town notables, Admiral Robinson, 
of the Puget Sound Navy Yard, and Maj. 
I. W. Kenney, N. R. A. State Secretary for 
Washington, from the office of The Adjutant 
General at Camp Lewis. Each of these 
gentlemen contributed largely to the merri- 
ment of the occasion by responding to Toast- 
master Carr’s request for “a speech.” Others 
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who were called upon during the evening 
for a talk, and who likewise responded in 
brilliant style, were Major Oldham, Mr. 
Jessup, editor of the Bremerton Daily, Mr. 
Steel, division manager of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., and the Kitsap President 
and Secretary. Mr. Horn, president of the 
K. R. & R. Club, gave a synopsis of the 
history of the club since its organization a 
year ago, while Secretary Harkins, in a most 
sincere and unique tribute to the members 
of the club in recognition of their splendid 
co-operation, gave all credit to them for the 
growth and progress already realized. Miss 
Nelson and Mrs. G. A. Bender, who re- 
sponded with vocal and instrumental musical 
selections, added much enjoyment to the 
evening. 

So unusual, yet appropriately splendid, was 
Kitsap’s menu, that we are reproducing the 
same below. Everything looks mighty ap- 
petizing but the Les Smok Cigars. Strikes us 
that they may have been “loaded.” 


MENU, KITSAP RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB 
ANNUAL SKIDOO No RE-ENTRY MATCH 
Held in Bremerton on Our 
“ENETAI’” SHORT RANGE, NOVEMBER 11, 1927 


Entry Fee $1 a plate. Entries close 7.30 p.m., Nov. 11 
Scorer—George Walker 


Position—Sitting 
Arms—Both allowed 


Range Officer—Judge Carr 
Pit Detai—As Furnished 
Ammunition—As Issu 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Choose weapons carefully. 

Aim straight—Call your shots. 

Don’t pick up brass (or anything else). 

Ricochets don’t count (wipe off your chin) keep 
range clean. 

Be sure you're loaded before leaving firing line. 

All “ties” will be shot off, so look out for your tie. 

Check your score—Enetai check your silverware. 

No rests allowed. 

Don’t point at things (reach) please. 


TARGETS EMPTY—-FIRST STAGE OF SHOOT 


Boat-tail shrimps 
Pyre D. G. staynless sauce 
Alibi soup Ramrod snacks 
Smokeless herring Rimless-shell fish 


Clean-bore macaroni Naval Preserves 
Lettuce shoot 
Ricocheted bull’s-eye hash Wart 4 pickles 
Tri-Pod .30-caliber peas 
Hi-Power salad Bullet-hole cheese (V5's) 
Stazon dressing Pit-score olives 
300-meter spaghetti 
Apertire-sight doughnuts (a la Presser) 
150-grain bullet-proof biscuits, with cosmolene 


RAISE YOUR SIGHTS !! 


Buckshot pie Mirage puddi 
Demi-tasse—Hoppe’s No. 9 Les Smok “Cigars 


TARGETS ARE FULL 


SACRAMENTO HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI 
DOWNS BOWMAN 


N A rifle match featured by unusually high 

scores the Sacramento High School Alumni 
Rifle Club defeated the Bowman Rifle Club 
by the narrow margin of 11 points. The 
match was shot at Bowman November 27, on 
the 200-yard range. 

Sacramento led by 10 points in the off- 
hand position and added 5 more at kneeling 
and sitting, when Bowman came back to 
gain 3 points at prone and 9 at sitting, 
rapid fire. The last order of fire was prone, 
rapid fire, and here the Sacramento boys 
cinched the match by outshooting Bowman 
by 8 points. 

Murphy shot a possible score in the prone 
position, slow fire, and Robie also made a 
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possible in prone, rapid fire; but Thomas was 
the real sensation of the shoot, when he 
took first place in the shoot with 237 points 
of a possible 250. 

Of the ten men shooting in the match, 
eight qualified for Expert Rifleman, and the 
other two for Sharpshooter. .These qualifica- 
tions were evenly divided between the two 
teams. 

This shoot was the last of the season for 
Sacramento, and a summary shows that 
during the season the locals amassed a total 
of 4,944 points to 4,818 for the opponents. 
Five matches were won and three lost, two 
to Elk Grove and one to the Roberts Island 
Club, of Stockton. Those defeated were 


Elk Grove 2, Bowman 2, and Yuba-Sutter. 


A FINE WINTER ENTERTAINMENT 


WE HAVE just received news from the Her- 
cules Powder Co. to the effect that they 
have a new motion-picture film entitled, “Test- 
ing of Smokeless Powder.” This film shows, 
at least briefly, the complete cycle of a bal- 
listic test on a load of shotgun powder, show- 
ing how tests are made for pressure, velocity, 
recoil and pattern. There are also three in- 
teresting photo-micrographs of shotgun pow- 
ders, and the reel closes with trap-shooting and 
duck-shooting scenes. The film is available 
in the standard theater width of 35-mm. and 
also in the 16-mm. width for home projectors. 
While the film covers shotgun-powder test- 
ing, it will be of interest to all shooters, be- 
cause practically the same general methods 
are used in testing rifle and pistol powders. 
The Hercules company also has available 
the following films, which may be of interest 
in some clubs: 

“Hercules Electric Blasting Caps.” A story 
of the manufacture and use of electric blast- 
ing caps. 

“Rubbing the New Aladdin Lamp.” A 
similar film on regular blasting caps and delay 
igniters. 

“The Modern Hercules.” 
manufacture of dynamite 
dynamite. 

“The Explosives Engineer.” A_ two-reel 
film showing the activities of this recent ad- 
dition to engineering and the part that the 
explosives engineer plays in mining, quarry- 
ing, and construction work. The reel also 
includes some scenes made at the Bureau of 


A story of the 
and _ gelatin 


Mines and at Kenvil, N. J., of the methods’ 


of testing high explosives. 

The introduction of the social element into 
rifle-club work is particularly easy during the 
winter, and it is suggested that clubs plan 
for a social evening featuring one or more of 
these films as an attraction for the sportsmen 
of their community. Once you have them 
gathered with you, you have a golden op- 
portunity to sell them on the idea of mem- 
bership in your local rifle club. 

Get in touch with the Hercules Powder Co., 
Advertising Department, Motion-Picture Divi- 
sion, Wilmington, Del., in regard to schedul- 
ing the film, specifying whether you desire 
the theater width or home-projector width 
of film. 
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THE OLD-AGE BUGABOO 


UNDER the above heading the Pennsyl- 

vania News, published semimonthly by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, pays tribute to 
Mr. W. R. O'Neill, recently retired engine- 
man of that railroad, who captained the 
victorious American team in the International 
Railwaymen’s Match with England this fall at 
Camp Perry. Though the account places Mr. 
O’Neill’s age at 73, we are advised on good 
authority that he will have his 70th birthday 
this coming February. 

A veteran employee, recently pensioned, in 
responding to a presentation address, at which 
time he received a number of handsome gifts, 
remarked: “For years I have looked forward 
to this occasion when I might call my time 
entirely my own. I now wonder if the future 
days will be filled with the happiness I 
anticipated. Not that I dislike my work, 
but I wanted a few years in which I might 
feel as free as a bird on the wing.” 

It is doubtful that they shall be as sweet 
to him as he expected. Life is like that. Our 
realizations rarely measure up to our an- 
ticipations. But age has its compensations, 
for as we wane physically, we invariably grow 
mentally. 

And the thought occurs, is it fair to meas- 
ure man’s achievements in solar years? Is 
old age a bugaboo, an ugly event, to be 
looked forward to with fear and trembling? 
We think not. For one of the greatest things 
to be desired is wisdom, and old age in- 
variably has this priceless heritage of the 
years. 

That man is through at 70 is not borne out 
by the facts, for Pope Leo XIII and John 
Adams were giving out great ideas at 90. 
Both Bismarck and Gladstone were influen- 
tial men at 86. Michael Angelo painted the 
greatest single picture ever painted by man 
at 80. Tennyson wrote his masterpiece, 
“Crossing the bar,” at 83. 

But what of those with whom we are more 
intimately acquainted? There is our own W. 
Russell O’Neill, retired engineer of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, who at 73 captained the American 
team in the International rifle match for 
small-bore guns between railroad men of the 
United States and Great Britain at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, last September, scoring 386 points 
out of a possible 400, and helping his team to 
keep the championship trophy in America. 

Such men as Mr. O’Neill dissipate any 
thoughts that age is a bugaboo. Tall, straight 
as an arrow, of a type that brings to memory 
thoughts of Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett, 
he challenges any man over 60 to a rifle 
match this winter. 
man of three score years who was retired 
after 52 years and two months in Pennsy 
service, 40 of which were spent in the 
engineer’s cab, will find few youngsters of 
21 able to outshoot him. 


Talk to Sam “Snapper” Myers, retired 
engineman, of Cleveland, Ohio, George Ehren- 
field, retired supervisor, John L. Meyers, 
another retired engineman, and many others 
listed on the honor roll and you will find 


And this dignified engine-. 
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they are just starting to live. Then look up 
W. I. McQuown, retired clerk of Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., who is past 72, and you will find 
him ready to take on anyone at bowling 
duckpins. 

A man is just as old as he feels, and every 
distinguished member of the honor roll who 
has this thought will find happiness in play 
and in service to mankind for many, many 
more years. 


COMING EVENTS 


NNUAL Indoor Championship Metropoli- 

tan Rifle League at the Armory of the 
27th Division Train, Marcy Ave. and Lynch 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Preliminary match February 4, 11, and 18. 
Best ten targets to count. Championship, 
fifty consecutive shots at 100 yards, Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Shooting from 2 p. m. to 10.30 p. m. 
Cash and merchandise prizes will amount to 
$1,000. The League gurantees $500; last 
year it was over a thousand dollars and this 
year ought to be better still. 

Annual off-shoulder shoot March 18, 1928, 
at Swiss Hall, 23rd St. and West St., Union 
City, N. J. Conditions fifty consecutive 
shots at fifty yards, any rim fire .22-caliber 
rifle, and sight, any trigger pull, palm rest if 
you want to use one. 


ANNUAL MEETING, BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL RIFLE AS- 
SOCIATION 


[N ACCORDANCE with the 
provisions of the By-Laws 


of the Association, the regular 
Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held on Fri- 
day evening, January 27, at 8 
p.m. in the Gold Room of the 
Hotel Lafayette in the City of 
Washington, D. C. 





DU PONT ANNOUNCES CHANGES 


"THE Smokeless Powder Department of the 

du Pont Company announces the follow- 
ing changes in organization and personnel, 
which became effective December 1: 

W. H. O’Gorman, formerly Assistant Di- 
rector, Military Sales, has been made As- 
sistant Director of both Military and Sport- 
ing Powder Sales. 

R. C. Woodbridge, former Director of the 
Brandywine Laboratory, is now Chemical 
Director of the department, with offices in 
the du Pont Building. 

S. C. Lloyd, who was Assistant Director 
of Sporting Powder Sales, has become Di- 
rector of the Brandywine Laboratory. 
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Maj. L. W. T. Waller, U. S. M. C. Reserve, 
has been made Manager of Sporting Powder 
Sales Promotion. 


ARTILLERY OUTFIT WANTS GALLERY 
MATCHES 


‘THE 212th Artillery Rifle Club of New 

York City is desirous of firing shoulder- 
to-shoulder gallery rifle matches with any 
teams in or around New York City. Ac- 
ceptances of this challenge should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. William Weston, the Club 
Secretary, 550 West 53rd Street, New York 
City. 


WIARD GOES WITH LYMAN 


ORD has been received that Capt. Seth 

Wiard, Ordnance Reserve, has severed 
his connection with Remington Arms Cor- 
poration, where he has been employed for the 
past seven and a half years, and has taken 
a position with the Lyman Gun Sight Com- 
pany at Middlefield, Conn. Captain Wiard 
will probably be connected with the Domestic 
Sales Department. 


WEST COAST RIFLE CLUB IS 100 PER 
CENT N. R. A. 


"THE West Coast Rifle Club of San Diego, 

Calif., at a special meeting held on No- 
vember 23, after discussing and completing ar- 
rangements for the club activities for the 
coming six months, found that there would 
be left in the treasury a favorable surplus. 
In reporting the meeting by letter, Mr. Lind- 
sey King, Secretary-Treasurer of the club 
says: “We find that our treasury will be 
considerably over, and our expenses will be 
rather small. In fact our only expense will 
be for hiring our spotters at the range. 
We have therefore conceived the idea of 
making every paid-up member in our club 
an individual member in the N. R. A.; that 
is, every one who is not a member of the 
N. R. A. at present. To do this we will 
deduct the necessary N. R. A. dues from the 
annual club dues. In doing this, I believe 
that it will have a tendancy to cause MORE 
REAL Shooting interest among those that do 
not often see THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
magazine.” 

Fine work, West Coast! This idea is well 
worth the serious consideration of all clubs, 
especially those who find it a little difficult 
to arouse the desired “Real Shooting In- 
terest,” which Mr. King speaks of. And 
furthermore, it has been estimated that there 
are approximately 100,000 club members as- 
sociated with N. R. A. civilian rifle clubs. 
These shooters, every one of them, ought to 
be individually affiliated with the Association. 
The simple plan being adopted by the San 
Diego Club, if followed by others will in 
time accomplish this. And then when such 
important issues as the vicious firearms legis- 
lation, government assistance to civilian rifle 
clubs, and the National Match appropriation, 
come up before Congress, the echo of 100,000 
voices would obviously result in favorable 
action on Capitol Hill. 
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Rifle Practice in Nassau 
Men Who Served in World War Encourage Knowledge 
of Marksmanship for National Defense. 
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When the boys came home from the war many of them = pp e 
declared pcs ea that they were through for all time . RN 
with everything military. They had had enough of war, they =S . _ -- LL of eee 
were fed up with war in all its phases, they would never ZL 
again don a uniform and they would never zgatn carry a gun. 

This was only a natural revulsion of feeling. It was only 
reasonable that men who had endured dirt and disease, dis- 
comfort of the most extreme sort and danger for many months 
should wish to be away from it all forever. It is interesting 
to note, however, that little by little the men who talked this 
way on their return are coming around to a different view- 
point. The men who have been through it themselves are the 
best informed on the importance of preparedness. So it is 
worthy of note that the very men who had no desire ever 
to shoulder a rifle again are now taking the lead in urging 
a national acquaintance with marksmanship. 

Nassau County leads the nation in this respect. It has 
forty-two rifle and pistol clubs, all of them affiliated with 
the Nationa] Rifle Association of America. Twenty-eight of 
these clubs arc connected with the American Legion and three 
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with the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The other cleven are 

composed of civilians with no record of military service. 
Nassau leads not only in the number of rifle and pistol 

clubs, but in the number of ranges available for practice. 


There are two ranges in Baldwin, and one each in Sea Cliff, 


Freeport, Port Washington, Malverne, Hempstead and 
Westbury. 

This is a splendid record for one county, a record which 
should be emulated by counties all over the country. The 
National Rifle Association, to which these clubs all belong, 
seeks to encourage marksmanship throughout the United 
States, particularly among civilians, both as a sport and for 
the purpose of qualifying as finished, marksmen those who 
may be called upon to serve in time of wer. It seeks to 
create a public sentiment for the encouragement of rifle prac- 
tice, both as a sport and as a necessary means of national 
defense. 

Nassau County is showing splendid leadership in carry- 
ing out this programme. Will the other counties hereabouts 
follow this example? 


November 11, Armistice Day. It was 
prompted by the development of interest 
among the American Legion Posts of Nassau 
County in the subject of rifle and pistol 
shooting. 

Walter C. Mayer, one-time Marine and 
present Adjutant of the Nassau County Com- 
mittee of the American Legion, is the man 
who is responsible for the organization of 
forty-two civilian rifle clubs among the 
American Legion Posts of one county in New 
York State. Recently seven additional clubs 
have been organized in Suffolk County and 
Captain Mayer is extending his work, acting 
with the full sanction and approval of the 
N. R. A., to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and American Legion Posts throughout New 
York State. 

There is no State in the United States in 
which it is harder to find a place to shoot 
than New York. There is no State in which 
the police officials have taken a more arbitrary 
attitude toward the desire of the civilian 
shooter to possess firearms. There is no city 
in which the newspapers are more jealous of 
their editorial and news space than New 
York City. In the face of these altogether 
discouraging conditions, Captain Mayer and 
the American Legion are putting over rifle- 
shooting, rifle clubs and publicity of a type 
which is all too rare in this country. 


HE above cut is an exact reproduction of 


a cartoon and editorial which appeared in 
the New York Evening Journal on Friday, 


A cartoon such as the above would excite 
no unusual interest or comment in Switzer- 
land. In the United States, a nation which 
has always prided itself on its marksmanship, 
such a bit of newspaper support for the game 
is such a rarity as to warrant reprinting and 
editorial comment in the official publication 
of the National Rifle Association. 

Pointing a moral may be bad ethically, 
but the moral to this cartoon is too good to 
pass by. It is: “What can be accomplished 
in New York can be accomplished anywhere.” 
It is to be fervently hoped that the example 
set by Walter C. Mayer, ex-captain, U. S. 
Marine Corps, may be followed by other 
wide-awake shooters throughout the United 
States. 

x * * * 

Since writing the above there has come to 
our attention the statement issued by the 
New York State Conservation Department, 
announcing that twenty-eight hunters were 
killed and seventy-one injured in the State of 
New York during the month’s hunting season 
which ended on November 15th. “Practically 
all of these accidents could have been avoided 
by a thorough knowledge of firearms and care 
in their use,” is the way the State Conserva- 
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tion Department officially commented on the 
number of accidents which they had to 
report. 

This statement, which was published not 
only in papers throughout New York State, 
but in papers all over the country, makes 
splendid promotion publicity for the civilian 
rifle clubs of the Empire State. 

The activities of Captain Mayer in Nassau 
County have proven that there are plenty 
of people in New York State who want to 
learn how to shoot. Rifle clubs should seize 
on the opening which has been given them 
by the statement of the State Conservation 
Department, and, through the medium of 
their local newspapers and any other form of 
publicity at their command, should call the 


“attention of the hunters of their locality to 


the fact that a rifle club exists in that com- 
munity. The reply of many hunters will be 
that shooting at paper targets and shooting 
at game in the woods are entirely different 
propositions, but a good rifle club secretary 
will have little difficulty in graphically point- 
ing out to these doubters that the only way 
for a man to learn how to shoot in the 
minimum amount of time is to do it using 
a stationary bull’s-eye. 
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(A Unit of the National Rifle Association devoted to ogee & every boy and girl in America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 





A Great Year of Progress 


ITH the passing of the old and the com- 

ing of the new year we have a feeling 
that all that has gone before is completed 
and that the slate is wiped clean. We are 
also setting a standard for the year with 
good resolutions and among them we want 
to include the Junior Rifle Corps. 

From what has gone before 1928 carries 
with it great possibilities. Never before has 
our entire program of instruction, qualifica- 
tions, individual and team matches been so 
complete, our leaders so encouraging, and 
our members so “wholesome. Never have 
we had such splendid co-operation from the 
parents of boys and girls that are taking this 
training and from the existing organizations 
and institutions. Every outroad points to- 
ward a most wonderful year, but we can not 
pass by old 1927 without words of recogni- 
tion and praise for the splendid progress 
which our organization has made during this 
time. 

We have again come out on top and it is 
with great satisfaction that we review the 
accomplishments of the year. In reporting 
these achievements we have visions of the 
loyalty and co-operation put forth by the 
many thousands of our members and leaders 
in placing their record in the Junior Rifle 
Corps map of accomplishment. Each year 
brings increased co-operation from organiza- 
tions and institutions. The Schools, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, churches, Scout Troops, and es- 
pecially the Camps, have all become more 
interested and have co-operated more closely 
in our work. Requests for information and 
assistance have reached us in volumes, which 
is an indication that rifle-shooting for Juniors 
is a fixed major activity. 

Remarkable success has been brought about 
due to the interest, determination, and en- 
thusiasm of our members. We have gained 
in membership, medal qualifications, and in 
the number of matches conducted, but not 
least among these accomplishments is the 
fact that we have taught many more thou- 
sands how to accurately and safely handle 
the rifle. The extent of this added activity 
is perhaps brought to you more clearly in 
figures. Although we do not want to at any 


time step backward, let us just as a matter 
of information for the moment refer to 


figures of a year ago. Then records, too, were 
broken when 12,000 medals and diplomas 
were awarded as a result of this program. 
Over the past year exactly 18,929, medals 
and diplomas were awarded, which is ap- 
proximately a 50 per cent increase. In ad- 
dition to these medal winners 3,991 pins were 
awarded. Many of these were taken in ad- 
dition to the medal awards, but were we to 
assume that a fair percentage accepted the 
pin only as a qualification, the number of 
medal winners for the year would easily 
surpass 20,000. 

Whether we are just a beginner or a medal 
winner we all know a little something of the 
Expert and Distinguished Rifleman qualifica- 
tions. Exactly 112 members completed the 
Expert Rifleman course, placing 500 in the 
bull’s-eye in all four positions. This com- 
pares with 91 a year ago. Seventeen mem- 
bers entered the select class of Distinguished 
Rifleman, receiving a gold bar for attach- 
ment to the Expert Medal. This is the 
highest award offered for individual accom- 
plishment. The record this year bettered 
that of a year ago by two. 

There was a most wholesome improve- 
ment in the number of organized clubs which 
consist of an adult leader and at least ten 
members with no maximum affiliating, 500 
accepting a charter. This compares with 300 
clubs in 1926. 

When we come to realize the vast amount 
of effort and detail involved in conducting 
such an extensive program as ours and 
realize that we are making headway every 
year, it is a great source of pride to know 
that those affiliated have taken on the 
activity with greater interest and enthusiasm 
because of the valuable training afforded 
them. We have all had a share in this great 
work, for it was co-operation on the part of 
each and everyone that made such a record 
possible. 

The year opened with a series of inter- 
club matches conducted on a handicap plan, 
placing each club on an even basis for a 
monthly championship and trophy. This ar- 
rangement proved popular for the average 
shooting club, but for those that were shoot- 
ing consistently and were continually better- 
ing their scores the plan was weak. Although 
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it was intended as one of encouragement, 
giving every club an even chance at the 
championship, in many cases teams of weaker 
strength were carrying off the reward, while 
the top-notchers, who were not quite so 
fortunate, suffered. In all seven matches of 
this type a new club carried off the honors 
each time. The Evanston Township High 
School, of Evanston, IIl., first cracked the ice, 
but was followed by the Centennial Junior 
Rifle Club, of Chicago, Ill.; East Orange 
High School, of East Orange, N. J.; Grover 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich.; 
Southwestern High School, Detroit, Mich.; 
and the Kingswood School, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

In the Club Championship Match all 
handicaps were eliminated. The Fresno High 
School, of Fresno, Calif., won the Junior 
Rifle Corps Team Championship, nosing out 
the New Trier Junior Rifle Club, of Wilmette, 
Ill. Western High School Boys, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., easily finished third. In this 
event 31 teams were entered. 

The National Individual Mail Champion- 
ship in four positions proved the popular 
contest of the year. Approximately 100 
members entered, making for keen competi- 
tion. Andrew Pierson, of Cromwell, Conn., 
carried off the championship with a 386 
score, making possibles in the prone and 
sitting positions, dropping but three points 
kneeling and eleven points standing. Earl 
Harvey, of Waltham, Mass., placed second 
with 381, and David McDougal, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., third with the same score. 

The Junior Shoulder-to-Shoulder Matches 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, this past year were also 
well attended. Over the course of a week 
matches were conducted each day, Bradford 
Wiles, of Chicago, Ill., carrying off the prone 
match, Lawrence Wilkins, of Norwood, Ohio, 
winning the prone and sitting match, and 
Philip Ronfor, also of Norwood, Ohio, carry- 
ing off the prone, sitting, and standing match. 
In the finals, conducted in four positions, 
Philip Ronfor carried off the honors, being 
closely pressed by the McDougal brothers, of 
Washington, D. C. In the Scholastics High, 
Junior High, and Grade, David McDougal, 
Washington, D. C., Jack Critchfield, of 
Shreve, Ohio, and Robert Bolte, of Gray- 
town, Ohio, won out in their respective classes. 
The conditions in each of these events were 
the same and the high score determined the 
National Individual Championship. David 
McDougal and Philip Ronfor put on a great 
match for this championship, both tieing in 
their standing and sitting scores, but Mc- 
Dougal outranked Ronfor prone, thus winning 
the championship and the gold medal. 

This review would in no way be complete 
without mentioning the especially fine season 
with the boy and girl private and institu- 
tional camps. The sport of rifle-shooting is 
a fixture in the outdoor recreation of camp- 
ing and played a very prominent part in the 
program of the two hundred and twenty-five 
summer camps affiliated. Camp Wood, State 
Y. M. C. A. camp of Elmdale, Kans., again 
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led the field in the number of individual 
qualifications, awarding 508 medals, 69 pins, 
and 71 bars. Camp Greenbrier, of Alderson, 
W. Va., awarded 285 medals, 161 pins, and 
158 bars, and Camp Bedford, Y. M. C. A. 
camp of Bedford, Ind., awarded 345 medals, 
281 pins, and 6 bars. These camps were not 
alone in making awards in high figures, for 
exactly 22 camps made presentations to their 
campers of better than 100 awards. 


The camp matches conducted in two divi- 
sions for boy and girl camps were more 
keenly contested than ever in their history. 
In the boys’ division exactly 63 teams sub- 
mitted returns, Camp Greenbrier, of Alderson, 
W. Va., submitting the remarkable five-man 
team score of 977 for the camp champion- 
ship in the boys’ division. This camp always 
puts up a great run for the championship. 
Camp Manning, of Andover, Mass., a Boy 
Scout Camp, placed second, while Mowglis, 
of East Hebron, N. H., came in third. 


Not to be outdone by the brother camp 
the girls of Camp Alleghany turned in a 
score of 948 for the girl camp championship. 
Their second team came in second, with the 
Teela-Wooket Camp, of Roxbury, Vt., third. 
Twenty-one teams were entered in this 
match. Since conducting the special matches 
for girl camps in 1923 Camp Alleghany has 
carried off the National Championship for the 
five consecutive years. This is the reward 
for much effort and time spent on the range 
and is a record that will long stand. 

If we could but look into the future would 
our report for the coming year be as favor- 
able as this one? You who are in the field 
and are actually in contact with the sport as 
it is conducted, alone can give the answer. 
The greatly enlarged program of qualifica- 
tions and matches, the service of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, the special purchas- 
ing privileges to affiliated members, the issue 
of equipment through the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship to affiliated high-school clubs, 
and the co-operation of National Head- 
quarters are at the disposal of every in- 
dividual and organization in the country in- 
terested. The field before us is practically 
untouched. There are thousands of boys and 
girls who would just love to handle the rifie 
and take an active part in this Junior pro- 
gram if they were only to know about it. 
We haven’t begun to work with the schools, 
the Scout Troops, the Y. M. C. A.’s, the 
churches, the camps, and kindred organiza- 
tions conducting programs for Juniors. The 
necessary funds are not available for send- 
ing a representative into the field to present 
the program to each and every organization 
and individual, and we must rely to some 
extent on you as a representative of this 
great organization. You are acquainted with 


the program and services of the Corps and 
can best show your loyalty by interesting and 
affiliating your school chums or by organiz- 
ing a club in your immediate neighborhood. 
If you are acquainted with adults who are 
intensely interested in promoting a program 
‘such as ours send in their names to us so 








that we might communicate with them and 
give them the whole story. 

In closing let us again encourage you to go 
on with your own accomplishments, emphasiz- 
ing that this grand old sport of rifle-shooting 
will make you happier boys and girls as well 
as finer and more useful men and women. 
By practicing faithfully you are bound to 
become more accurate and by constant con- 
centration the better your scores will be and 
the better you will be able to concentrate on 
your studies. This can all be accomplished 
with a little effort. You have had placed 
before you what has been accomplished in 
the past year. You can imagine what is going 
to happen in 1928. 


EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMAN 


[XN THE past month ten members of the 

Corps completed the Expert course and 
received their medal award. This course, as 
most of us already know, is a sticker, re- 
quiring expertness in all four positions. The 
medals this month were distributed all over 
the country, New York State alone having 
two Expert shooters. 


Richard Schroeder, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 

Miriam Kerstine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louis Gust, Chicago, Ill. 

George Elliott, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Herbert Telsey, Hunter, N. Y. 

Louis Christman, Denver, Colo. 

Millard Holtgrieve, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank Low, Davenport, Iowa. 

Robert Hulburt, Washington, D. C. 

Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


With the Distinguished Rifleman Bar for 
attachment to the Expert Medal, the re- 
quirements are again considerably harder. 
Three of our select Experts have made the 
grade, making their qualifying shots con- 
secutive in addition to firing them in the four 
positions. Adding these to the honor roll we 
have now sixty Distinguished Riflemen. 


Donald Wilson, Chicago, IIl. 
Henry Weidmueller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Champlin, Newark, N. J. 


Evidently the conditions for the Distin- 
guished Rifleman Bar are vague in the minds 
of many of our members, as in addition to 
requiring a consecutive score on each bull 
on a target, a line is added to the condi- 
tions to the effect that the prone and sitting 
scores must total better than 90 and the 
kneeling and standing points on a target 
better than 80. To eliminate any question 
regarding these conditions they are given in 
detail below: 

Any Expert may compete for the highest 
award and qualification of the N. R. A. J. 
R. C. by shooting the following scores on the 
standard Junior Rifle Corps five-bull target, 
placing two shots in each bull’s-eye: The ten 
qualifying shots on each target must be made 
consecutively, although the targets need not 
be made consecutively. Ten targets must 
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be made in each of the four positions, and in 
the prone and sitting positions each bull’s-eye 
must score 18 points or better. In the kneel- 
ing and standing positions each bull’s-eye 
must score 16 points or better. When the 
course is complete in the four stages the 
targets should be submitted to Headquarters 
for the gold Distinguished Rifleman Bar and 
Diploma. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC AND MILI- 
TARY SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


[NDIVIDUAL members of the Corps at- 

tending schools and military schools come 
into their own this month, for the Individual 
Scholastic and Military School Championship 
Matches are being conducted for them alone. 
Programs giving the conditions of these 
matches, also including the many individual 
and team events to be conducted during the 
winter months, have been mailed to every 
affiliated member and club secretary. There 
are, however, any number of club members 
who are not individual members of the Asso- 
ciation, and consequently have not received 
this program. Being eligible for entry, may 
we suggest that you get the program from 
the club secretary and look over the many 
matches for entry. 

The entries for the school matches close 
on January 10, and you will have to act 
soon if you are to be counted among the 
many competing for these national honors. 
The targets may be completed any time dur- 
ing the month of January and must reach 
National Headquarters not later than Feb- 
ruary 1. The conditions for these matches 
follows: 

Conditions: 40 shots prone, fired in two 
strings of 2 sighters and 10 record shots each. 

Entrance fee: 25 cents. 


Prizes: To the winner the title “Inter- 
scholastic Gallery Rifle Championship, 1928,” 
and a silver medal. Second to tenth, bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 

Entries close: January 10, 1928. 

Targets in Washington: Not later than 
February 1, 1928. 


N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL MILITARY SCHOOL CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, 1928 


Conditions: Four stages. An entire stage 
must be completed in one day. A stage will 
consist of two strings each of 2 sighting 
shots and 10 shots for record, fired in the 
following order: First stage, two strings 
prone; second stage, one string prone, one 
sitting; third stage, one string prone, one 
kneeling; fourth stage, one string prone, one 
standing. 

Entrance fee: 25 cents. 

Prizes: To the winner the title “Military 
Schools Gallery Rifle Championship, 1928,” 
and a silver medal. Second to fifth, bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 

Entries close: January 10, 1928. 

Targets in Washington: Not later than 
February 1, 1928. 
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SECOND SERIES OF INTERCLUB 
MATCHES 


Witt a few more clubs to be heard from, 
the first series of matches, which ran 
from September through December, will wind 
up and the three high teams in each of the 
three divisions will receive team trophies. 

We now have a plan that seems to meet 
the general approval of the teams entered. 
The problem has always been to arrange a 
series of matches over a period of time that 
would give the newcomers and inexperienced 
an even opportunity to win. We tried some- 
thing similar before, using the handicap plan, 
each team setting their own “possible,” but 
interest lagged as the better shooting out- 
fits were not content to depend upon luck, 
and they were justly right in asserting that 
clubs outshooting all others should be rec- 
ognized as the winners. , 

The simplicity of the plan of rules and 
equalizing of all competition has made this 
plan popular. It is one of short periods of 
matches conducted every other week in classes 
or divisions according to team shooting 
strength with prizes at the close of each 
period. 

The second period of matches starts with 
the week ending January 7, and the match 
will be conducted every two weeks. By con- 
ducting matches inxshort series late comers 
will get an opportunity to at least compete 
in one or more championship events. The 
plan prevents a “dragging out” of the match 
and with distinctive divisions for clubs who 
are competing in leagues and allowing for 
advancement as the teams improve makes 
the arrangement more interesting. 

In the second series there are six matches. 
Teams entering are mailed targets for the 
complete series. Each match is fired on 
schedule and returns made at the completion 
of each match for an announcement and 
publication of the official bulletin. As many 
as ten may represent each club, each mem- 
ber firing 10 shots for record, 2 shots in 
each bull’s-eye and the 5 high scores deter- 
mine the team total. 

The Division A teams will be the better 
shooting outfits. The ten high teams in each 
match will receive points in multiples of 30 
up to 300 (winner 300, second 270, etc.). 
During the whole period of matches it is 
quite possible for a team to total 1,800 
points. Division B will consist of clubs less 
experienced; the ten high teams in each match 
will receive points in multiples of 20 up to 
200. In the six matches it is possible to 
total 1,200 points (winner 200, second 180, 
etc.). Division C will consist of the newly 
organized clubs, the ten high teams in each 
match receiving points in multiples of 10 up 
to 100. In the complete series it is possible 
to total 600 points (winner 100, second 90, 
etc.). 

In conducting the second series of matches 
a change will come about in the standing of 
the various teams according to their score. 
For instance, should a C team submit a score 
of the B grade, rather than advance the team 
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immediately it will first receive first honors 
in the division in which it competed and for 
the following week will then be entered in 
the higher class. This arrangement will be 
more suitable for the reason that when teams 


are immediately advanced their scores do, 


not generally compare with the clubs that 
have been shooting regularly in the high 
division, and consequently do not receive as 
many points of the high rating as they would 
had they been allowed to record their scores 
in the lower division. 

The plan is intended for greater encourage- 
ment and higher classification. Teams will be 
allowed to advance at any time during the 
series of matches with respect to their team 
score but at no time will they be allowed to 
be lowered. They will carry over the points 
gained for placement in lower division 
matches. In the case of a tie in a match, 
both teams will receive the points for that 
place. At the conclusion of the period of 
matches the three high teams will receive 
awards according to points. When the three 
periods of matches are completed the three 
teams having the highest aggregate-total of 
points will receive special awards. 

The conditions and rules for these con- 
tests are outlined below. If your team hasn’t 
already entered see that the entry reaches us 
immediately so that the special targets for 
the complete series may be mailed to your 
instructor. 


BIWEEKLY MATCHES—SECOND PERIOD, JANU- 
ARY 7 THROUGH MARCH 17 


Open to: Junior Rifle Clubs affiliated and 
in good standing with the N. R. A. 

Teams: One or more teams of ten members 
may represent each club, but no one mem- 
ber may fire on more than one team. 

Course: One stage, prone, ten shots for 
record—two shots in each bull’s-eye. Five 
high scores to count for team total. 

Sighting shots: No sighters allowed on 
record targets. Sighting shots may be taken 
on practice targets before firing match. 

Rifles: Any small-bore firing any .22- 
caliber rim-fire ammunition. 

Sights: Metallic. 

Targets: Official N. R. A. J. R. C. five-bull 
(targets furnished). 

When fired: At any time during the two- 
week period designated for each match. An 
entire stage must be completed the same day 
started. 

Entries: Will be made by letter. 
fee will be charged. 

Returns: Ten targets for each match, fired 
or unfired, must be received’ at National 
Headquarters within five days after close of 
match. 

Periods: Three periods of biweekly 
matches: September 24~December 17; Janu- 
ary 7-March 18; April 1—June 10. 

Classification: Teams classified in Divisions 
A, B, and C by scores submitted in first 
match, but allowed to advance at any time 
during a period. Division A teams compete 
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for first ten places for points in multiples of 
30 up to 300 in each match. Division B 
teams compete for first ten places for points 
in multiples of 20 up to 200. Division C 
teams compete for first ten places for points 
in multiples of 10 up to 100. 

Prizes: Suitable prizes to the three high 
teams in each division at the close of each 
period. Special prizes to the three teams ag- 
gregating the highest number of points at the 
termination of the three periods. 

Ties: Decided, first, by the number of 
matches in which a team took part; second, 
by the aggregate score in all matches partici- 
pated during a period. 


MATCH DATES AND RETURNS 


Matches week Returns due at Na- 


ending tional Headquarters 
January 7 January 12 
January 21 January 26 
February 4 February 9 
February 18 February 23 
March 3 March 8 
March 17 March 22 


GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH RUNNER 
UP TO WESTERN HIGH IN BI- 
WEEKLY MATCHES 


IVE matches have now been completed 
in the first series of short matches to be 
conducted throughout the gallery season. The 
teams are taking whole-hearted interest in the 
plan which provides for graded competition 
with the necessary incentives in the form of 
points for trophies according to standing in 
each of the matches. This places the various 
teams, regardless of strength, into divisions 
or leagues for competition with one another. 
Western High School, of Washington, D. C., 
continues to lead the field with an aggregate 
of points totaling 1,380. Grover Cleveland 
High School’s first team, of St. Louis, Mo., 
continues to fire consistently, adding slight 
gain with each match and is runner up with 
1,110. Not to be outdone by these crack 
rifle-shooting outfits, the Fresno High School, 
of Fresno, Calif., has gradually forged ahead 
and is now running third with 1,080 points. 
In the B Division the Tulsa “Y” of Tulsa, 
Okla., has the edge with Lewis and Clark 
High School’s second team, of Spokane, 
Wash., and the Richmond Hill High School, 
of Richmond Hill, N. Y., following, respec- 
tively. Central High, of Newark, N. J., is 
in the lead in Division C, and is closely fol- 
lowed by the John Marshall High, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and the Bonita High School, of 
La Verne, Calif. 

With the closing of the fourth match, three 
changes came about in respect to the divi- 
sions. The Lewis and Clark High «School’s 
first team, of Spokane, Wash., advanced from 
Division B to Division A. The North Tarry- 
town High School, of North Tarrytown, 
N. Y., and the Luther High, of Luther Okla., 
teams also picked up from Division C to 
Division B. 
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MATCH BULLETIN NO. 4 


Division A 
- Total 
Score Points points 

Washington, 
481 


. Western High, 


300 
270 
240 
210 
180 
150 
120 


463 80 
462 60 


1,140 
810 
720 
930 
870 


Evanston, 
3. Centennial 
Club, Chicago, Il 
. Grover Cleveland High, 
Team, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Fresno High School, Fresno, 
Calif 


. Davenport 
Davenport, wa 
. Lewis and Clark High, ist 
Team, Spokane, Wash. .. 
. Kingswood School, West Hart- 
ford, Oonn. 
. Central High, Syracuse, N. Y. 
| Western High ged Team) 
Washington, D. 
. Porterville Union High, 
Team, Porterville, Calif.. 30 
. Malden High, Malden, Mass. os 
. Grover Cleveland High, 2nd 
Team, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Northwestern High, Detroit, 


462 60 


150 

750 
Division B 

Total 

Score Points points 

540 

660 

410 


380 
430 


500 


330 
270 


800 


Okla. 200 
. Curtis _— Staten Island, 
N. 


180 


Tarrytown, 160 
. Richmond Hill igh 
mond Hill, 
. Fresno Tech, * adi Calif... 
Lewis-Clark ‘High, 2nd Team, 
Spokane, Wash 
Lewis-Clark High, 3rd Team, 
Spokane, Wash. 
. Luther High, Luther, Okla. 
. Porterville Union High, 2nd 
Team, Porterville, Calif... 


Division OC 


414 
406 


404 


Se 3 OMe Sw Pp 


Total 

Score Points points 

1. Central High, Newark, N. J. 394 100 820 
. John — High, Rich- 

387 90 260 


261 80 80 
70 


Park +g 
Club, Richmond, 
. Bonita Union High, ca ‘Verne, 


Calif. 
5. Christian Church Rifle Club, 
Morgantown, W. Va. eeie ci 70 
. Saratoga Boy Scouts, Sara- 
toga, Calif. “a 60 


In the fifth match the Northwestern High 
School, of Detroit, Mich., submitted the 
highest team score in the series to date, their 
score being 491. The New Trier High 
School, of Wilmette, Ill, a newcomer in these 
matches, submitted the surprise score of 490. 
There were also two changes in the standing 
by division, the Curtis High and the Fresno 
Technical High Schools, of Staten Island, 
N. Y., and Fresno, Calif., coming up in Divi- 
sion A from B. That is one of the features 
of this plan, for it provides for the gradual 
improvement of the teams as the matches are 
conducted, allowing them at any time during 
the contest to advance and compete in faster 
company. 

MATCH BULLETIN NO. 5 


DIVISION A 
Total 
Score Points points 
‘ a ae High, Detroit, 
491 300 1,050 


270 270 


1,380 
1,080 


1,110 
510 


roe ‘High, Fresno, ay 
. Grover Cleveland H 


Kingswood School, W. Ha 

ford, Conn. 420 
. Central High, Syracuse, N. Y. 470 240 
. Evanston —=— High, ose 
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. Porterville Union High, Ist 
Team, Porterville, Calif... 
4 Bs a High, Davenport, 


wa 

2. Western High (Girls), Wash- 
ington, 

. Centennial J. R. C., Chicago, 


. Grover Cleveland High, 2nd 
Team, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Lewis and Clark High, ‘Ist 
Team, Spokane, Wash. 


DIvIsIOoN B 
Total 
Score Points points 
. Richmond Hill High, Rich- 
mond , N. 445 580 
. Tulsa “Y,” Tulsa, ‘Okis 4000: oe 720 
3. Lewis and Clark, 2nd Team, 2 
Spokane, ash. 5 160 660 
. Lewis and Clark, 3rd Team, 
Spokane, Wash. 403 
. Porterville Union High, 2nd 
Team, Porterville, Calif... 
. Luther High, Luther Okla.. 
. No. Tarrytown > 
Tarrytown, N. 


200 
180 


403 
394 


510 


Division C 
Total 
Score Points points 
. Central High, Newark, N. J. 397 100 420 
. John Marshall High, Rich- 
mond, Va. 34 90 350 
. Ginter Park Rifle Club, Rich- 
mond, Va. 322 80 160 
. Bonita High, La Verne, Calif. 393 70 280 
. Christian ee Morgan- ? 
town, W. Va. e 70 
. Saratoga Boy Scouts, Sara- 
toga, Calif. as 60 


The targets have already been stamped for 
the second series of matches which get under 
way this month. Teams that have been 
shooting regularly have already been pro- 
vided with the targets for the complete series, 
but it is sincerely hoped that many of the 
affiliated clubs not yet entered will submit 
their entries, so that there will be fully 50 
teams entered before the contest is very far 
along. The teams entered are getting quite 
a kick out of this form of competition and 
those that have not as yet taken part are 
missing the best part of the program. You 
who are not entered just try one of these 
matches and find out for yourself. 


1928 AFFILIATION 


TARTING with a new year we want to 

in so far as possible have our files active 
and complete. Within the past year individual 
members and medal winners, many of them 
club members, qualified for an award and 
were consequently placed on our mailing list 
for the News, which is published monthly. 

It is almost. impossible for us to go 
through these immense files and pick out 
those members who are no longer affiliated. 
Members of school clubs that have reaffiliated 
are entitled to continue with their qualifica- 
tions and receive the publication; but we do 
not know who these members are unless they 
write and tell us. It would be well for 
every member of the association to submit 
his name and address with the reaffilia- 
tion fee of 25 cents, for one of the new 1928 
membership cards and buttons. By reaffiliat- 
ing you will then be eligible to continue with 
the many individual qualifications and com- 
pete in the complete program of matches ar- 
ranged for the year. The 1927 membership 
expired December 31, 1927. You who have 
not reaffiliated know who you are, and it 
is better to act now when the gallery season 
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is at its height, so that you may take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded and 
qualify for that coveted Expert medal. 

You can go even further, for as a service 
to the Corps acquaint your many friends 
with the program and get them to become 
active members with you. Send in your ap- 
plications now! 


THE ADVANTAGE OF JOINING A CLUB 


ELONGING to a club has many distinct 

advantages. It is natural for every fel- 
low to chum with the schoolmates of his 
neighborhood and form a group or club. 
There is much that can be done individually, 
but it is personal contact with others, getting 
their viewpoint and reaction, that tends to 
broaden and give us the full scope on many 
things which are of value in later life. 

The Junior Rifle Corps comes close to 
being the answer, for not alone does it pro- 
vide for individual desires but the program 
is so arranged that its members not only 
learn about shooting but other current topics. 
Where a club is organized with an adult 
leader or instructor in charge each member is 
given training in procedures which prepare 
for the future. It is very essential that a 
boy should be able to express: his thoughts 
and views on different subjects and in the 
club meetings he is given this opportunity. 
These meetings are generally conducted the 
same as large fraternities and societies con- 
duct their meetings. 

The instructor is not only a great help to 
the members in shooting but also takes a 
kindly and authoritative hand in other activ- 
ities, such as games, athletic events and all 
other interests. He assists the club by sub- 
mitting plans and in running off these events 
successfully. 

One of the greatest sports a club may in- 
dulge in is in the firing of competitive 
matches with clubs in other cities and States. 
With the spirit of competition aroused in the 
boys their scores will be materially bettered 
and this will be accomplished by greater self- 
reliance and more confidence. 


Live prospects are in view for a Junior 
Rifle Club in the Y. M: C. A. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, through the co-operation of Mr. Herbert 
G. Smith. Full information and forms for 
organization have been mailed as well as 
blue prints for the construction of an indoor 
rifle range in the “Y” attic. A welcome is 
extended from Headquarters and our large 
family of riflemen. 


To maintain interest and bring additional 
members into the class, Mr. E. D. Matteson 
has written Headquarters for information as 
to organizing a Junior Rifle Club among his 
Sunday School group of Attica, N. Y. 
This plan has been promoted by several of 
our active units in an effort to hold the in- 
terest of the young people and has proven of 
great value. Complete instructions have been 
provided Mr. Matteson and we look forward 
to the success of his enterprise. 
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ANNUAL RETURNS 


Y THE time that this is read by the sec- 

retaries of the various rifle clubs, the 
form for making the Annual Return of Gov- 
ernment Property and also the one to submit 
the Annual Report of Firing will be in their 
hands. All secretaries are urged to make 
out these necessary reports and mail them in 
as soon as possible, and in any case not 
later than February 1. These two reports 
are required by the regulations under which 
the property was issued to the clubs, and if 
not submitted promptly the property previ- 
ously issued may be withdrawn, and no 
further issues of supplies made. Requisi- 
tions for the allowances for 1928 will not be 
approved until the returns and reports of 
firing are in. * 

Club presidents and other officers should 
interest themselves in this matter, and not 
leave it entirely up to the secretary. A 
large amount of the work of this office is 
caused by those clubs that fail to comply 
with regulations promptly. If you will 
all co-operate in helping to cut down this 
unnecessary work, your requisitions, your re- 
quests for information, your qualification 
badges, and also your purchases will be at- 
tended to more promptly. 


KRAG AMMUNITION 


STEPS are being taken to procure another 

lot of ammunition for the Krag rifle. 
This will not be the same as the last lot, but 
will be ammunition of commercial manu- 
facture, and will be entirely suitable for this 
arm. It will not be necessary to reseat the 
bullet, and it should function perfectly and 
give good results. Specific information as 
to the powder charge, velocity, kind of bullet, 
and the price are not available as yet. The 
best information obtainable at the present 
time indicates that this new ammunition will 
not cost more than $40 per thousand rounds, 
and it may cost somewhat less. 

Do not send in orders for this new am- 
munition at the present time. When it is 
available a notice to that effect will appear 
in this column, giving full information. 


PARCEL-POST SHIPMENTS 


NCE in a while requests are received to 
send purchases to the members of the 
N. R. A. by parcel post. These requests are 


seldom accompanied by the necessary funds 
to cover postage. It is not possible for this 


office to make parcel-post shipments unless 
sufficient stamps to cover the postage are in- 
cluded with the order. All postal charges 
must be prepaid. Some ask that shipment 
be made by parcel post C. O. D. Shipments 
by this method require that the necessary 
stamps be affixed to the parcel before the 
Post Office Department will carry them. This 
office has no funds to prepay postage on 
such shipments, and therefore requests for 
parcel-post shipment can not be complied 
with. 

The best way, and the one recommended 
by this office, is to send in your order, and 
leave the shipment of the material to the 
judgment of the shipper. Then shipments 
will be made by express or freight, trans- 
portation charges collect, unless the pur- 
chaser designate the method of shipment. 
Remember also that powder must be shipped 
by freight, and that revolvers may not be 
shipped by mail. One of the best ways to 
find out what the transportation charges will 
be is to call the nearest freight or express 
agent and ask him. In some cases it is 
almost impossible to have things shipped any 
other way than by parcel post. In these 
cases, it is suggested that you write to this 
office before ordering, stating what is de- 
sired, and find out what the shipping weight 
of the article will be, and from where it 
will be shipped. Then you can find out 
from your postmaster what the parcel-post 
charges will be, and send in sufficient stamps 
with your order to cover the postage. 


SPORTERS AND Mi RIFLES 


LENTY of these two popular arms are 

available to take care of all current orders. 
The price of each is now $46, plus the 
packing charge of $1.34 on each gun. If two 
are shipped together the packing charge is 
$1.65. These two rifles make a wonderful 
pair, as they have the same feel and action. 
This should appeal to most shooters. 


NEW PRICE LIST 


NEW price list of the supplies available 

for sale to members of the N. R. A. is 
now ready. Anyone may obtain a copy by 
writing to this office or to the N. R. A. This 
new price list gives the latest prices of all 
material, as well as full information relative 
to the packing charges, and instructions for 
ordering. 
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CALIBER-22 AMMUNITION FOR SALE 


HIS office has been advised by the 

Ordnance Department that there is on 
hand a supply of caliber-.22 short ammuni- 
tion, which may be purchased by members 
of the N. R. A. at $1 per thousand, plus 
packing charges. Orders will be accepted 
for case lots of 10,000 rounds only. Price 
therefor is $10 per case, plus packing 
charges of 40 cents on the first case and 10 
cents on each additional case. This am- 
munition is not new, but generally is in good 
condition. Sold absolutely “as is.” 


REPORTS OF QUALIFICATION 


ANY of these reports are being received 

from various clubs that are filled out in- 
correctly. Please remember to fill in the full 
name of each firer. If the name with the 
initials only is furnished, it becomes neces- 
sary for this office to return the form to the 
sender for the necessary information. This 
requirement has been printed on the forms, 
and has also been emphasized through this 
column so many times that it seems almost 
impossible that any more of the reports 
would come in without the full names being 
given. The contrary is the case. Almost as 
many are received made out incorrectly as 
correctly. 

This requirement may seem peculiar to 
many, but it is not. There are many thou- 
sands of firers recorded in this office. A great 
many of them have the same names, with 
the same initials. In your particular case, 
you may think that to give the name as 
J. J. Doe is sufficient. If there are no other 
J. J. Does in your community and you stay 
in that community all your shooting days, 
then it might be enough to identify you. 
But many of our shooters move around the 
country, and when a J. J. Doe is reported 
from a town from which we have no other 
Does, it is taken for granted that it is a new 
firer, when as a matter of fact, it is our same 
old friend shooting in another locality. This 
office wants to give each shooter credit for 
everything that he earns, and it has been 
found impossible to do so without requiring 
the full name (no initials) of each firer. 

In the Army it is necessary to assign each 
officer and soldier a serial number for proper 
identification. This office does not have to 
deal with millions but with thousands, so 
that the full name is considered sufficient. 
Qualification insignia will not be issued unless 
this requirement is complied with. It is 
suggested that the easiest thing for a club 
secretary to do would be to get the complete 
names of all members of the club and keep 
them on file and then whenever it becomes 
necessary to make up a qualification report 
it would be an easy task. It would also be 
an easy matter to obtain the full name of 
each firer who shoots for qualification at the 
time that he fires. This would save many 
reports from being returned to their senders 
and would hurry the issue of the badges for 
your club members. 
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A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 
Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


A Target Load for a Special .38-55 


By Townsend Whelen 


MANAGED to get a Winchester Single- 

Shot action last spring, and I set to 
work to make a target rifle. Being short 
of money as usual, I was handicapped in 
that direction. I wrote to Neider about a 
.38-55 barrel. They wanted around $30 for 
one. I then wrote to Winchester and they 
had some .38-55 No. 3 Octagon barrels for 
around $12 after the telescope blocks were 
put on, so I ordered one and put it in this 
action. I then made a stock and fore end, 
polished and checked the same and every- 
one that has seen it says I did a beautiful 
job: By the way, I made good use of your 
“Amateur Gunsmithing” in the operation. 
I put on a butt plate with prong on it 
that I made out of brass from locomotive 
parts. I will send you a photo of this gun 
as soon as I get one to show what one 
can do in the way of a target rifle 
from parts. 

I have been using this at target practice 
at 100 yds. with 45 grs. of FFG Blk. powder 
and the Ideal 255 gr. bullet. I have been 
putting the powder in the cases and then 
placing a wad on top of it and then plac- 
ing the bullet in with my fingers without 
crimp, and of course when this is placed in 
the gun it forces the bullet up into the 
grooves pretty good. 

Would you advise sending this barrel to 
the Lyman works and have it throated for 
the Hudson bullet No. 375272 as I want 
this gun to be the best; and what charges 
of No. 80 would you advise for 100 and 200 
yds.; or can you use one charge for both? 
Also can I use No. 8 Smokeless primers 
U. M. C. with the No. 80 powder? I have 
quite a few of them. If not state what 
primers to use, please. 

In the meantime what charge of No. 80 
would be best to use with this 255 gr. 
bullet until I get the barrel throated for 
the Hudson bullet? Can I use black 
powder with the Hudson bullet, as I have 
considerable of that? 

I want to use this for a turkey shoot gun 
and also get the turkeys, and any informa- 
tion you will give me will be appreciated.— 


W. R. V. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I think 


that you will get better target results from 
your .38-55 rifle if you have it throated by 


the Lyman Co., and use Ideal Bullet No. 
375272. But we are now a little handi- 
capped with this bullet by the fact that 
the du Pont company no longer make 
Schuetzen powder, which was the best 
powder adapted to this bullet. I have 
asked the du Pont company about a proper 
charge for this bullet and they state that 
while 19 grains of du Pont No. 80 powder 
ought to work all right, they recommend 
that the shell be filled with FG black 
powder with a blotting paper wad on top. 
They think that this will give the best 
results. I think that they are probably 
right, but I also think that you will have 
to clean the bore every ten rounds, and 
even then you will have trouble with the 
fouling of the black powder interfering 
with the accuracy on dry days, when the 
fouling will tend to cake a little. 

There is another charge which promises 
even better results than the above, but not 
until next spring. This is Dr. Hudson’s 
old charge of 18 grains weight of Hercules 
Sharpshooter powder, with 10 grains bulk 
(black powder measure) of the cereal 
“Cream of Wheat” on top, and then a 
blotting paper wad over all. The Cream 
of Wheat is to prevent the hot powder 
gases from deforming the base of the 
bullet, and this amount should not be ex- 
ceeded. This is a hot charge, and at 
present it is pretty hard on the barrel, 
and I do not recommend it with the 
present primers. But by next spring the 
Remington Arms Co. will have placed 
their Kleanbore center fire primers on the 
market, and these rob the Sharpshooter 
powder of all its sting by eliminating the 
chemical erosion and corrosion, and with 
these new primers I think that this bullet 
and this charge will be just what you are 
looking for. 

Your barrel probably has a _ groove 
diameter of .380” to .381”, and the present 
255-grain bullet that you are using probably 
measures .375”. The charge of 45 grains 
of black powder is upsetting the bullet to 
fill the bore, but in doing so it is probably 
slightly deforming it so that it will not 
fly with the highest accuracy when it 
leaves the muzzle. The base bands of the 
Ideal Bullet No. 375272 measure .382”, and 
will completely fill the bore and shut off 
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all gas escape, and I think will give you 
fine accuracy. See page 41 of the latest 
edition of the Ideal Handbook for full in- 
formation about this bullet and its loading. 


CHEEKPIECES, RECOIL PADS AND 
SIGHTS ON SHOTGUNS 


AM getting a New Ithaca field grade, 

28 in., right improved cyl., left mod. 
choke, for rabbits, grouse and about one 
day a year on pheasants. Can you suggest 
anything better, as to length of barrel and 
bore? 

Do you recommend the Jostam for a 
recoil pad? If not, which one? 

You say you use both large sights. How 
do you sight them? It seems to me the 
rear one would entirely cover the front one. 
How far back on the rib should I place 
the rear sight? 

Can the Whelen cheekpiece be purchased 
as a separate piece and mounted on the 
stock? If so, where can it be purchased? 
If not, what do you think of the Rowley 
cheek pad to take the place of it? Can 
you recommend a good book on wing and 
trap shooting?—F. E. T. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). 1. Nothing 
better is to be had than the gun and boring 
you mention, for the game to be shot. 

2. There is little difference in the various 
recoil pads except in appearance. Jostam 
is as good as any. 

3. Use two large sights, by sighting over 
the top of the rear one and then seeing 
the other or forward sight full, when I 
do see them. Sights are useful for ad- 
justing the cheek more than anything 
else. After you have the fixed habit of 
placing the cheek just so, then sights are 
of little further benefit, except to notice 
now and then that you are keeping up the 
alignment. 

The Whelen cheekpiece is made as a part 
of the stock, and a rather costly part at 
that. No other way to get it except to 
have the stock handmade. 

The Rowley cheek pad would be useful 
only in case your gun was shooting low, 
whereupon it would raise the elevation. 

A book is published under my name 
called “Wing and Trap Shooting.” I think 
that THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN can furnish 
it. 
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SHOTGUN WADS 


HAVE been very much interested in your 
I articte in the September RIFLEMAN and 
I am particularly interested in a statement 
you make on page 27 in which you write 
about wadding. You say white felt will 
improve patterns. I am somewhat in- 
terested in this statement and would like to 
know what difference the color of felt has 
to do with patterns. I may be asking a 
very ignorant question but I am just in- 
terested enough and I would like to have 
you tell me—C. L. H. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Color of 
the wadding certainly wouldn’t make any 
difference in patterns. However there are 
technical names for certain qualities of 
felt, as blackedge, pinkedge, white felt. 
The blackedge would no doubt be just as 
effective if it has a white edge and was so 
called. White felt has a white edge all 
right, but if black that would make no 
difference, but it happens to be a very fine 
quality of soft felt which compresses under 
pressure and relieves shot injury within 
the case to a certain extent. At the same 
time I have read that while saving the shot 
from injury the white felt wadding also 
lowered velocities a trifle, which is pos- 
sible. 


VELOCITIES IN TIGHTLY-CHAM- 
BERED RIFLES 


OME time ago I had Niedner put his 

.25-caliber barrel on a Springfield Ac- 
tion. Now I find I might almost as well 
have taken the 250-3000 Savage cartridge, 
as far as ballisti@s are concerned, unless 
I am mistaken. First question is: Why 
can I get 3,500 f. s. velocity in the Spring- 
field .30-caliber 110-grain bullet, and only 
about 3,200 f. s. velocity in my .25-caliber 
Springfield, and that with an 87-grain bul- 
let? Now I am not a speed fiend, but 
surely this seems inconsistent. 

Why, even the 250-3000 Savage with 87- 
grain bullet gets 3,361 f. s. velocity. 

Second question: Do you know of any- 
body making a bullet over 100 grains, 
.25-caliber “Spitzer”? 

I would prefer a heavier bullet, some- 
thing like the old .256-caliber 123-grain, in- 
cidentally with a velocity of 3,103 f. s., or 
the 140-grain with 3,000 f. s. velocity; and 
this cartridge was nearly the same as my 
.25-caliber Niedner. 

Third question: What is meant by short 
Mauser Action? To be specific, how far 
does the bolt travel compared to the regu- 
lar Springfield? I am now thinking of a 
.250-8000 Savage cartridge in a Mauser 
Action.—C. F. M. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). There is 
very little difference in the killing power of 
an 87-grain .25-caliber bullet traveling at 
M. V. 3,200 f. s., and at M. V. 3,361 f. s. 
Indeed the slower bullet may be the better 
killer on most game, for the speedier bullet 
may fly to pieces too quickly. Within these 
limits the only advantage of higher velocity 
is to obtain a flatter trajectory so as to 
minimize the errors of estmation of range. 
But in order to make a sure hit at long 
range a very fine degree of accuracy is 
necessary, and in the way of accuracy your 
.25 Niedner Springfield is superior to the 
-250-3000 Savage. 

In neither rifle is the 87-grain bullet the 
most accurate, and if it be speeded up very 
high the accuracy will not be as good as at 
moderate velocity, as the very high breech 
pressure tends to slightly deform the bul- 
let before it leaves the muzzle. I imagine 
that, roughly speaking, a good .25 Niedner 
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Springfield will give about 4-inch groups at 
200 yards using a good load of 87-grain 
bullet at about M. V. 3,200 f. s., while a 
Savage .250-3000 bolt action rifle will give 
about an 8-inch group at the same range 
if the cartridge be loaded with 87-grain 
bullet to give M. V. 3,361 f. s. 

The reason why you can not get higher 
velocity from the .25 Niedner is because 
the rifle is very accurately and closely 
chambered to give the best accuracy and 
the longest barrel life, and all the powder 
gas is confined behind the bullet, resulting in 
a higher pressure, and you can not go over 
about M. V. 3,200 f. s. with 87-grain bul- 
let and keep within the limit of permissible 
pressure. With the Savage you have the 
ordinary commercial chamber, gas escap- 
ing past the bullet as it jumps from case 
through throat into rifling, and this acts as 
a sort of safety valve. You can use more 
powder proportionately to the size of the 
case, and you get higher velocity, but at 
the expense of accuracy, because the 
escaping gas and the less accurately cut 
chamber do not deliver the bullet into the 
rifling as truly. 

A number of our riflemen have had Nied- 
ner make barrels for the .250-3000 car- 
tridge, thinking that they would get bet- 
ter results than from the .25 Niedner 
Springfield cartridge. They found that 
they got just as good accuracy from the 
Niedner .250-3000 as from the Niedner .25 
Springfield, but that they could not get as 
high velocity from the .250-3000 barrel as 
from the other because they were both 
chambered tightly and accurately. 

The short Mauser action is made in Ger- 
many for the 6.5-mm. short cartridge and 
the 8-mm. short cartridge, two special Ger- 
man cartridges corresponding about to our 
25 and .30-30 Remington Rimless car- 
tridges. The receiver and bolt are about 
half an inch shorter than the receiver and 
bolt on the regular Mauser action, but 
otherwise the actions are almost identical. 
This short Mauser action is a very desir- 
able one for the .250-3000 cartridge, the 
only thing against it being its very high 
cost. American gunsmiths have to pay the 
importers $65 each for these actions laid 
down in this country in the bright. 

A number of very well informed riflemen 
interested in woodchuck hunting are now 
having the Niedner Rifle Corporation make 
up for them special .25-caliber rifles with 
Mauser or Springfield actions, the cartridge 
being made by necking down the 7-mm. 
cartridge to .25 caliber. They expect to 
obtain, not higher velocity, but better accu- 
racy on the theory that existing powders 
will burn under better conditions in a .25- 
caliber cartridge having the powder ca- 
pacity of the 7-mm. case than in any 
.26-caliber cartridge having greater or less 
powder capacity. 

The heaviest bullets possible to obtain 
in .25 caliber are the regular 117-grain 
bullets made for the .25-35 cartridge by all 
cartridge companies, and a 115-grain .25- 
caliber open-point very thick-jacketed bul- 
let made by the Western Tool & Copper 
Works, Oakland, Calif. 

I should say that the Mauser action had 
about 5 inch less bolt travel than the 
Springfield action. 


BOOKS ON GAME ANIMALS 


OULD you advise me about the book 
“American Game Animals,” by Stone 
and Cram, as published by Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., price $5? Do you 
think it an all-around book for sportsmen 
on game animals, large and small, as well 
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as large and small varmint animals, or do 
you know of a better one, medium-priced, 
on American game?—C. E. W. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I am sorry 
to say that I have not read the book 
“American Game Animals,” by Stone and 
Cram. It deals only with big-game ani- 
mais, not small game. I know Mr. A. J. 
Stone very well by reputation. He has 
had a lot of experience as a naturalist 
with big game, and has done a lot of 
very excellent work in hunting big game 
all over the Northwest, and I think that 
anything he put out would be pretty good. 

Undoubtedly the best book on our ani- 
mals, large as well as small, is the “Life 
Histories of Northern Animals,” by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, published I think by 
Scribners. It is a very large and rather 
expensive work in two volumes. It does 
not deal at all with hunting, but with the 
lives and the habits of animals, things 
which are of course necessary for a good 
hunter to know. On these subjects it is 
quite a unique work. In fact, it gives a 
hundred times more detailed and authen- 
tic information on the lives and habits of 
animals than any other work in existence. 
Seton has just brought out another work, 
better still than this, called “Lives of Ani- 
mals,” a large and very extensive work, 
published in four volumes, three of which 
have come out so far, costing $100, and ob- 
tainable only by subscription. This you 
probably could not get as it has been 
oversubscribed, but it is just possible that 
you might find it in some large library. It 
is the very best book on the subject. 
Seton’s books are admirably illustrated, 
just for example you will find illustrations 
of the various animals in all positions and 
poses, and of their tracks in all kinds of 
ground, and of their droppings—things no 
other book contains. 

I hate to write anything personally about 
my own book, but it happens that a long 
time ago I found that there just was no 
reliable information on the habits of our 
big game and on their hunting. One could 
not learn a thing on actual hunting from a 
book. Guides who know could not write 
books. And so in my own hunting I began 
to keep notes, and also to read everything 
on the lives and habits of animals that I 
could get hold of, and compare them with 
my own experiences, and as a result I 
have just published the book. “Wilderness 
Hunting and Wildcraft,” which contains 
separate chapters on the life histories and 
habits of all our large-game animals, and 
gives the best methods of hunting them 
successfully, and of entering wild and un- 
known country, finding where the animals 
are and bringing them to bag unaided by 
a guide. I have tried to make the book 
thoroughly useful to hunters and riflemen. 
I do not pretend that my book is anything 
like as good on lives and habits as Seton’s, 
and it does not deal with small animals at 
all. 

I have a friend who is a very successful 
hunter and trapper in New Brunswick. He 
makes more money trapping than anyone 
else in New Brunswick, and he told me 
that he found Seton’s book the only one of 
any value to him—that it was invalu- 
able. You will find, however, that there 
are many most interesting books which 
give first-class information on some one 
particular animal. For example, there never 
has been a better book on our Northern 
mountain sheep than Charles Shelden’s 
“Wilderness of the Upper Yukon,” nor on 
the animals of our Southwest than Horna- 
day’s “Camp Fires in Desert and Lava.” 





THE 38 AUTOMATIC COLT 


WOULD like to get some “dope” on the 

Colt .38 military model auto. I have 
never seen anything in print about it and 
would like to know how it stacks up with 
other American small arms. I am going to 
reload my shells and would you give me a 
list of loads? Would you suggest using a 
lead bullet (one of the B. & M. family) for 
practice work? If the gun has any peculiari- 
ties I would like to get them, so I'll know 
what to expect.—H. T. H. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The Colt 
.88 Military Model Automatic has extremely 
favorable ballistics. 

For penetration and fastness of trajectory, 
it is the best American pistol cartridge. 
The trouble with it is, however, that no 
improvements to speak of have been made 
in the gun since it first came on the market 
before the present Army Automatic .45 was 
designed. 

As a result, the gun is far behind the .45 
in balance and in all the modern features 
that have been put on the Army model .45. 
That is really the only reason that the .38 
is not more popular. 

The Ideal Manfacturing Co. mpkes a 
bullet known as the Ideal 358242 for this 
gun. This bullet weighs 125 grains, and the 
recommended charges are: 5 grains of 
Pistol Powder No. 5; 4 grains of Bull’s-eye, 
or 8.5 grains of du Pont No. 80. 


MAKING THE PASTERS STICK 


I HAVE received a great deal of help from 

reading your articles in THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN and am taking this chance to 
let you know that they are greatly appre- 
ciated, as you are quoted more by shooters 
than any other authority. 


I am sending you a little hint that I 
thought might come in handy, as I have 
never seen it in print and it saved me a lot 


of bother. As you know the Government 
pasters have no gum on them, and it is 
rather a nuisance to use flour-and-water 
paste, as is done at Camp Perry. 

Get a dime’s worth of Dextrine at any 
drug store and mix with water to about the 
consistency of thin varnish. Then take a 
soft brush or cloth and spread thinly over 
the pasters a sheet at a time and let dry. 
Try a paster or two to start with, so as not 
to get the gum too thin. This is the same 
thing as stamps, envelopes, etc., have on 
them, and they will stick in the cold and 
wind and leave the target clean and fiat, 
which can not be done with flour paste or 
even Le Page’s glue.—W. L. B. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of March 13, and thank you 
very much for the hint about the mucilage 
on the target papers. I am going to refer 
your letter to the Editor, with the recom- 
mendation that it be published for the in- 
formation of others. 

It might interest you to know how the 
old sand rats of the Regular Army manage 
their paste and their pasters. The pasters, 
as you know, come in perforated sheets 
without any mucilage on them. Due to the 
method which we have found best in the 
Army, this has proved to be better and 
more economical than to have them coated 
on one side like postage-stamps. Paste is 
made of flour, the exact method being 
given in my book, “The American Rifle.” 
The old soldier takes a board of a size 
about 6 by 10 inches, and coats one side 
thickly with the flour paste. He tears 
apart the pasters and floats them in this 
paste on the board. When he has to stick 
a paster on the target, he simply slides it 
off the board, the paste being wet all the 
time, and with his fingers lays it on the 
bullet hole in the target. 
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SIGHT SETTING AND TRAJECTORY AT 
LOW TEMPERATURES 


By TOWNSEND WHELEN 


HUNTER-RIFLEMEN have long specu- 

lated on the effect that extreme cold 
will have upon the trajectory and point 
of impact of a modern rifle. The matter is 
of extreme importance to anyone hunting in 
Arctic regions such as Alaska or Yukon Ter- 
ritory in the wintertime. Of course, it is 
known that a rifle shoots lower—requires 
higher elevation—in cold weather; but how 
much? 

It has remained for Mr. Ralph G. Pack- 
ard, Jr., a very prominent sportsman and big- 
game hunter, as well as a skilled rifleman, 
to obtain very positive evidence on this mat- 
ter. Mr. Packard arranged with Mr. H. O. 
Lokken, of Carmacko, Yukon Territory, also 
a skilled hunter and rifleman of no mean 
ability, to make the test. Mr. Lokken used 
a .270-caliber Winchester Model 54 rifle 
equipped with a Winchester telescope sight 
and Western make of ammunition—a most 
accurate combination, by the way. He chose 
a day for the test when the temperature was 
at 48° F. below zero. The range was 300 
yards. First, the rifle and cartridges were 
used at a temperature of 65° above 
zero, shot from a warm cabin. The group 
of 10 shots measured 14 inches, eight of 
them being in a 74-inch circle. Then the 
rifle and ammunition were taken outdoors 
and allowed to freeze up, and both assumed 
the air temperature of 48° below zero. 
Another group of 10 shots was then fired 
on the same target, with same sight ad- 
justment and same point of aim as before. 
This second group measured 10 inches, and 
nine shots are in a 7%-inch circle. The 
second group is located with its center of 
impact 7% inches below and 3% inches to 
the left of the first group. The distance be- 
tween the two centers of impact is 8% 
inches. That is all that a difference of 113° 
of temperature made. All twenty shots would 
have struck fairly enough on the shoulder 
of a moose or caribou to have caused a very 
clean kill. 

Figuring out by proportion we will see 
that if a hunter sights his rifle in at nor- 
mal temperature in the United States and 
then uses it at the greatest extreme of cold 
in the Arctic he may expect his shots to 
hit about 2.4 inches low at 100 yards, 4.8 
inches low at 200 yards, or 7.25 inches low 
at 300 yards. That is nothing to worry 
about, and we venture that the misses which 
some men have charged to extremely low 
temperatures must be blamed on something 
else. 


ANOTHER GOOD .30-CALIBER LOAD 
ATELY I have been trying out a new 
load for the .30-caliber rifie for small 

game, like chucks and foxes. It is just 
right for the .30-caliber for a reduced load 
in a settled community, and consists of 16 
grains du Pont’s No. 80 and the Remington 
110-grain hollow-point bullet. It will nof 
explode in a chuck as it does with the full 
charge, but will go right through, and is 
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the best killer I ever used for chucks; and 
I have been killing them over 50 years, so 
I ought to know. This load is very accurate 
at 100 to 150 yards in the Springfield, Krag 
and also in the Russian 7.62. I have tried 
the same charge in all of these rifles, and 
in several different ones of same make, and 
all will give 2-inch to 2%4-inch groups at 
100 yards, which, I think, is good enough. 
And the load is not expensive. Try this load 
and see if you can not recommend it as the 
best reduced load for small game, and cheap- 
er than any regular loads for the .32-20 or 
.32-40 and .30-30, and powerful enough for 
- o~ also safe in a settled community. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of July 5, and was very glad to 
hear from you. You see I have known you 
by reputation for over thirty years. I be- 
lieve that you used to write for the old 
“Shooting and Fishing.” 

I want to thank you very much for the 
information relative to the load for the 
Springfield and other .30-’06 rifles. I had 
always intended to try that 110-grain Rem- 
ington bullet with No. 80 powder, but never 
seemed to get to it. I have no doubt that 
it is a fine load, and I am glad to put it on 
record. You know that some years ago I 
worked up a load consisting of the regular 
150-grain full-jacketed bullet and 18 grains 
of No. 80, and have used it ever since. It 
is for those cases where you don’t want any 
smash, such as grouse-shooting. It is also 
very useful to have a load of this kind 
which will give sufficient smash to kill 
woodchucks, otter, beaver, fox, etc., neatly. 
This your load seems to do most excellently. 
I will be glad to pass the information along. 

If I can ever do anything for you let me 
know. In the meantime, if you get hold of 
any more good dope like this pass it on 
and we will be mighty glad to get it. 


COMBINING RELOADING TOOLS FOR 
VARIOUS CARTRIDGES 


By TowNsEND WHELEN 


|” riled shooters have a number of dif- 
ferent cartridges for various weapons 
which they wish to reload, and in obtaining 
tools for the same it has naturally occurred 
to them that perhaps they can obtain one 
handle which will do for a number of their 
cartridges, and various chambers, resizing 
dies, etc., which may do for one or more 
of their cartridges. Many such combina- 
tions are possible with the tools of all 
makers, thus making for much economy 
when the shooter has a variety of car- 
tridges to reload. But as a rule only the 
manufacturers of the tools can tell what 
combinations are possible, and the shooter 
should write direct to the toolmakers for 
the desired information. In this connection 
the following letter has been received from 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, the 
makers of the Ideal tools, showing their 
entire willingness to co-operate with the 
shooters in their efforts to save money in 
the purchase of tools for many calibers: 
“There are certain of these combinations 
that can be made and we have not yet 
determined all of them. If customers are 
interested in making these combinations 
and will tell us what cartridges they want 
to reload, we will be glad to go into each 
case and quote them equipment that is the 
least expensive. In loading a good many 
different cartridges, especially if the shooter 
is going to do a good deal of this, we can 
often recommend as being the most econo- 
mical in the long run some of our bench 
tools, so we would like to have the cus- 
tomer indicate about how many of each 
cartridge they desire to load.” 
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MORE KRAG DOPE 


N REGARD to ammunition for the Krag 

rifle, I was informed a short time ago 
that as an alternative to reseating the bul- 
let a little deeper in the case, it was per- 
missible to file off the point of the bullet; 
from another source I was advised not to 
tamper with the nose of the bullet under 
any consideration whatever. Is the danger 
of bursting the barrel through this process 
real or only theoretical? 

Is this ammunition the only kind that is 
available for the Krag—I mean that will 
work through the magazine and give satis- 
faction in shooting? If there are others, 
will you name them, specifying their bullet 
weight, muzzle velocity, and energy? If 
they are only partially satisfactory, will 
you mention briefly why, also just what 
they will do on big game at not more than 
200 yards? 

What I want is a high-velocity cartridge 
that will take care of any game I might 
meet (probably nothing larger than deer 
or bear). If a high-velocity cartridge is 
not necessary and you recommend the Gov- 
ernment Krag ammunition, then should I 
file off the nose of the bullet or play safe 
and reseat them? If you have any other 
suggestion, will you please let me have it? 

In the event that you recommend reseat- 
ing the bullets, what is the price of the 
lowest-priced tool that I shall require for 
this purpose, and the name of it? Would 
it require much more outlay if I should de- 
cide to use the same ammunition but to 
extract the bullets and replace them with 
smaller ones, redueing the charge, for use 
on smaller game? Also, will you please tell 
me something about the ammunition that 
apparently is old stock and is being offered 
for sale through the N. R. A. at low prices? 
—D. H. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The sub- 
caliber Krag ammunition sold through the 
D. C. M. is entirely exhausted. Measures 
are now being taken to obtain some more 
ammunition for the Krag for sale to mem- 
bers of the N. R. A. through the D. C. M., 
at a reduced price, but it will be some 
months yet before it is available. This 
new lot will be made up so that it will 
work through the magazine. 

The old sub-caliber Krag ammunition 
with 172-grain, pointed, boat-tail bullet, shot 
very well in the Krag when the cartridges 
were loaded singly into the chamber, and 
gave groups of about 6 inches at 200 yards 
in good Krag rifles. When the bullets 
were seated deep enough in the case so 
that the cartridge would work through the 
magazine the groups were enlarged to 
about 10 to 12 inches at 200 yards. Belding 
& Mull, Philipsburg, Pa., made a small, 
simple bullet-seater to seat these bullets 
deeply enough to work through the maga- 
zine, and I think they sold it for about 
$1.50. It is not safe to file off the tips of 
these bullets. If that were done there would 
always be grave danger that on some car- 
tridges the lead core would shoot through 
the jacket, leaving the jacket as an ob- 
struction in the bore, and the next shot 
might blow up the barrel. 

I have tried practically all commercially- 
loaded ammunition now available in the 
Krag. I got the best results from that 
made by the Peters Cartridge Company, 
and loaded with 220-grain soft-point bullet. 
It shoots very well indeed. Many years 
ago before I adopted the Springfield rifle 
for all my big-game shooting, I used a 
.30-40 rifle with this same Peters cartridge, 
and it always did fine work on all Ameri- 
can game. From my own experience, and 
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from the reports that I have had from the 
game fields and from my correspondents, 
I have gained a strong impression that the 
220-grain soft-point bullet, at the old muzzle 
velocity of 2,000 f. s., is the most satisfac- 
tory load for large game of all kinds in the 
Krag, and more satisfactory and more re- 
liable than the newer higher velocity loads 
with lighter bullets. Certainly our experi- 
ence during the 30-odd years that this car- 
tridge has been used shows conclusively 
that it is reliable and plenty powerful 
enough for any American game. 

If one wishes to hand-load, then perhaps 
the best and most accurate load is that 
consisting of the 190-grain .303 Savage soft- 
point Lubaloy bullet of Western Cartridge 
Company manufacture, with a powder 
charge of 40 grains’ weight of du Pont No. 
17% powder, giving M. V. 2,250 f. s. This 
load is extremely accurate and reliable and 
a good killer. The Ideal Handbook No. 28. 
just published by the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., gives full 
information as to the tools needed, the 
various loads, and in fact all information 
needed by the reloader. In fact no one 
should attempt to reload without this hand- 
book. It costs 50 cents. I wrote the book 
myself, and I gave in it the very best in- 
formation I knew on the subject. 


REGARDING .30-40 AND .30-°6 AMMU 
NITION 


PPARENTLY I seem_somewhat dumb 

regarding rifles and ammunition. 

In the Price List of Rifles and Ammuni- 
tion effective April ist, 1927, to members 
of the N. R. A., by the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, they list some _ .30-caliber 
ammunition as follows: 

“Ball cartridges, caliber .30, M1, Service, 
172-grain 9° boat-tail bullet, gilding metal 
jacket; machine-loaded. 

Ball cartridges, caliber .30 Krag (271- 
grain 9° boat-tail gilding metal jacketed 
bullet. Loaded with Pyro D. G. .30 muzzle 
velocity 2,000 f. s.).” 

Are these rim cartridges or are they rim- 
less cartridges? 

What is the difference between the cali- 
ber .30 Gov. Model 1903 and the caliber 
.30 Gov. Model 1906 ammunition? 

Does the U. S. Rifle, caliber .30, Model 
1898 (Krag) Rifle shoot the rim or the rim- 
less cartridge? 

Does the U. S. caliber .30, Model 1903, 
Rifle shoot the rim or the rimless car- 
tridge? 

Does the U. S., caliber .30, Model 1917, 
Rifle shoot the rim or the rimless car- 
tridge? 

What is the standard Government am- 
munition today, rim or rimless cartridges? 

Why is there so much talk and so much 
written about the accuracy of the caliber 
.30 Model 1906, rimless cartridge? Why 
was not the caliber .30 Army rim car- 
tridge developed as the .30-06 rimless 
now is?—O. G. M. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Your let- 
ter, sent to Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen, has 
been forwarded to me, probably through 
some mistake. However as the query is 
simple I will answer it to save time. 

1. The Krag rifle, Model 1898, was once 
the service arm of the U. S. Army. It was 
supplanted by the Springfield or Model 1903 
in the year of that date. The original 1903 
ammunition for the Springfield was altered 
a trifle in 1906, case being made a bit 
shorter and bullet changed from 220-grain 
to 150-grain Spitzer-pointed. This new 
cartridge was then termed the Springfield 
706, and is now the only cartridge for which 
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the Springfield is chambered. Many bullets, 
however, are used in the Springfield or ’06 
case, from 150 to 220 grains, the 172-grain 
B. T. now being Government Service bullet. 

2. The Krag rifle takes a rimmed shell. 
The Springfield rifle takes a rimless shell. 
They are by no means interchangeable. 
The ’06 case holds from 7 to 10 grains more 
powder than the Krag case, and the Krag 
action could not withstand Springfield 
pressures. 

The U. S. Rifle, Model 17, takes precisely 
the same ammunition as the Springfield ’06 
rimless. 

The standard Government rifle ammuni- 
tion is the ’06, a rimless cartridge. 

The Krag cartridge is a very fine game 
cartridge today, one of the best, though less 
powerful than the ’06. Not so much is 
being said about it, because the rifie for 
which it was made is now an obsolete 
rifle, so far as the United States Govern- 
ment is concerned. A Krag in good condi- 
tion is a fine rifle, but no more of them 
will be made by the Government or by 
anybody else. The ammunition is sstill 
being made for the rifles, however, both 
by the United States and by the com- 
mercial ammunition factories. 


LENGTH OF SHOTGUN-BARRELS 


ILL you please advise me if there is 

any advantage in having a barrel longer 
than 28 inches on a 12-gauge shotgun? 
I understand, of course, that you get a 
greater sight radius with a long barrel; 
but what I want to know is if you secure 
longer range and better patterns? Does a 
32-inch barrel give enough advantage to 
compensate for its unhandiness?—R. M. 8S. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). If the 32- 
inch barrel appeals to you as being un- 
wieldy, do not have it. The 28-inch barrels 
look short on a double 12, to me, but on a 
pump-gun would about as soon have 28- 
inch lengths as any. The difference in 
shooting qualities between a 28-inch and a 
32-inch is not so great as the difference in 
sighting. It is hard to state the difference 
in foot-seconds between a 28- and 32-inch 
barrel, because with some loads there would 
practically be no difference, and with a 
slower load there would be some difference. 
Generally speaking, you would not lose 
enough with the 28-inch barrels to be able 
to tell it in the lead you take on game or 
in the distance at which you kill game. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for extreme accuracy, 
penetration, and positive game stopping. 
Covered with heavy non-fouling copper 
a Mail orders receive our prompt at- 

ntion. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 
Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 
POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES—BULLET MOLDs 


SIZER AND LUBRICATORS 
COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
913 West 5th Street Wilmingtoa, Delaware 





Lighting the Fire 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Mercury fulminate 
Barium nitrate 
Antimony sulphide 
Picric aci 


We also find in the same paper that a similar 
priming was used by Basse and Selve based 
upon a patent of a Swiss engineer named 
Zeigler. The potassium chlorate was re- 
placed with barium nitrate, and barium car- 
bonate was added, probably for neutralization 
of acid gases of combustion. The formula 
was as follows: 


Mercury fulminate 
Barium nitrate 
Antimony sulphide 
Barium carbonate 
Powdered glass 


Another composition was patented in 1904 
by the Rheinish company previously referred 
to, in which a chromate was used in place 
of the chlorate. Other patents are described 
as having been taken out in 1908 by Dr. 
A. Lang, of Karlsruhe, Germany, and in 
1911 by W. Meyer, of Berlin. It is alleged, 
with a probable real basis in fact, that the 
Swiss military ammunition has been made 
with a non-rust primer since 1911. 

Why didn’t we do it before? The answer 
is probably very complex, and may be given 
about as follows: Mercury fulminate is an 
essential ingredient of non-rust primers, be- 
cause there is no other known oxygen carrier 
as sensitive as potassium chlorate, and we 
must have a primer sensitive enough to func- 
tion with our guns. But mercury fulminate 
is mean stuff to handle. It is, by and large, 
nearly as perfect a hair-trigger explosive as 
exists. Moreover, it is apt to contain a 
little free mercury, and free mercury will 
cause spoiled cartridge cases or primer cups 
as quickly as anything we know of. 

Again, barium nitrate does not make as 

good a primer from the heat standpoint as 
does potassium chlorate, and heat is needed 
to start the fire. Also, we must have more 
of it in our primer, and more of the complete 
mixture. Because our regular product in the 
cartridge line was designed for the chlorate 
primers this meant a change in every cartridge 
case. 
With all that, if we know what something 
is made of, but do not know how it is made— 
as regards such things, for instance, as grain 
sizes—it would take a long while to perfect 
the product. After we realized how much a 
non-rust primer would mean we attacked the 
problem, and to the Remington Arms Co. 
must go the credit for making the first com- 
mercial ammunition with rustless primer 
produced in the United States. Other com- 
panies are coming out with similar ammuni- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that before long 
we will not have to clean our guns as much 
as at present. 

Possibly the best way to wind up this 
story will be to say a bit about what ignition 
does to accuracy of rifle fire. Mr. Wood- 
worth, of Springfield Armory, tells a story 
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Our Tom Shelhamer 


we may say, is ranking with the most 


American continent. 





artistic Gun Stockers on the 


Exquisite 

symmetric beauty 

—Superb detail exe- 
cution — perfect form and 
balance, are the living charac- 
teristics of his work. A tmal- 


order should be convincing. 


Besides—We build to specifications the finest 


Nick le Steel Barrels it is possible to produce, 


Ther efore—We are at your service for A Com- 





concerning a very celebrated rifle shot at 
Camp Perry, in which the gentleman in ques- 
tion was getting unaccountables on the target 
using match ammunition and the best rifle 
he could obtain. It turned out that he had 
changed his firing pin, and thus the firing-pin 
blow. The old firing pin was replaced and 
no more trouble was in evidence. 

If the primer is too strong it will cause 
irregular shooting, probably because the bul- 
let is started forward before the powder has 
become ignited, by reason of the push of the 
primer gas; hence variation in the space in 
which the powder has to build up pressure, 
and the result is irregular pressures and 
velocities, with the bullet holes stringing up 
and down the target. If the primer is weak 
it may not ignite the powder at all, or if it 
does we again find irregular burning and poor 
accuracy. If you belong to the fraternity of 
rifle cranks who prefer to “rol their own” 
it is suggested that fresh primers are of prime 
importance in making good ammunition. 

From what has preceded it will be realized 
that ammunition making is no simple problem, 
and that to turn out a one-hundred-per-cent 
good product means unceasing care and 
vigilance on the part of the manufacturer 
during every step of the process. 


Give Me The Revolver 
(Continued from Page 25) 


tended to disparage the .45 auto. As a matter 
of fact, the writer owns and enjoys shooting 
several automatics. I have had five .45 autos, 
and believe as far as automatics go the present 
AS auto is the finest and most reliable auto 
made in the world today, barring none. But 
claiming they are superior to the revolver 
in so many ways is another matter. I be- 
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plete Niedner Job. 
Correspondence promptly attended to. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 


DOWAGITIAC, MICH. 


7 


1928 Edition Bigger and Better 
For new features see our classified ad in this issue. 


BELDING & MULL 
820 OSCEOLA ROAD, PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


Ss Sights, Watson Sights, Cleaning Rods, Reloading Tools and 
vane ho now 0. td leone. . . 


FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 


WRITE 
J. W. FECKER 
1954 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


lieve if the Army board would write their 
opinions today these would be quite different 
from those written some sixteen or more 
years ago. There has been progress in both 
types, but we believe the revolver still has the 
advantage over the automatic in reliability, 
accuracy, quickness of first shot and endur- 
ance. 
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All’s Well That Ends Well 


UST before Thanksgiving, Henry Hicks took the old fusee out to the local Turkey Shoot, after 

having gotten the wife’s permission to have the afternoon off instead of cleaning the cellar, by 

promising to bring home a fine, big turkey for the Thanksgiving board. Henry lost out on the 
first bird without feeling badly about it, because somebody had to lose. He should have had better 
luck on the second bird and the second dollar, but he didn’t. 


Henry’s wife still doesn’t know how much the turkey that he failed to get cost the family ex- 
chequer. Suffice it to say that the bird that graced the Hicks’ family table on Thanksgiving Day 
came from the local butcher shop. Henry had done the best that he could with the rusty trusket 
that had been his pride for years, but somehow the other boys had the edge. 


Just before Christmas, Henry appeared again with blood in his eyes and a brand new gun. 
When the smoke of battle had cleared, three turkeys had the rear springs of the Hicks’ “‘lizzie’’ 
riding on the axles. : 


AS AESOP SAID twenty-six hundred years ago, “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 





The rifles listed below will “bring home the bacon.” 


The Winchester, Model 52, New Type Stock $36.00 


Winchester Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Modei 
52. 5-shot magazine, 28-inch barrel, weight 
8X lbs. (Improved Model) 


The Savage, Model 1919, $18.50 


Flexifold Field Cleaners, 
-22 or .30, $1.00 


Flexifold Patche r 25c. Sa Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 1 ifle, Model 1919, 
~ pkg., ‘ "Dctiet porcom agg barrel, Weight 7 ibe. 


SPECIAL 
Gummed target pasters, in rolls, 
per carton of 6,000 - $2.00 CO 50 FEET— 


Per thousand ....$5.00 
Per 250 





SPECIAL ies 


We have on hand SIXTEEN HOLSTERS Per thousand .... 
for .45 Government Automatic, price $1.50 Per 250 


Orders filled as received. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WINCHESTER 


™) Guns and 
Ammunition 


They are made for 
each other 


OR indoor gallery shooting or the outdoor small-bore range there's a 

great shooting combination—Winchester Model 52, the dominant 
small-bore target rifle of America, and the uniform, superaccurate .22 
‘Long Rifle Cartridges made for it—Winchester Precision. For indoors, 
Precision 75. For the outdoor range, Precision 200. 


Make sure of every point you earn in 1928. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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New Military RECOIL PADS 


All Pa and 
Military Rifles 
From your dealer or di- 


ICK COM! 
Address Dept. ““A 
Pat. Oct. 25, 1925 


JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
5252 Broadway, Chi- 


go. 
Largest Alanufacturers of Recoil Pads in the World 








Have you written your Congressman re- 
garding the National Matches for 1928? 
If not sit down and do it now. 


You can improve 
your shooting 
with Lyman Sights 


EN you are working hard to 
pull up your scores, Lyman 
Sights will give you just the help 

and encouragement you need. There’s 
a correct combination of Lyman front 
and rear sights for every gun, easily 
found in the Sight Chart of the 
Lyman Catalog. It guides you in 
ordering from your dealer or direct 
from us. Lyman Sights are made for 


practically every known gun—the only 
complete line offered. 


48 G Microm. Rec. 
Sight for Savage 19, 
a ae ® 


tapped 
$11.50 with disc. 


No. 2A tang 
sight, with 
special Ly- 
man Thumb 
Lock. Re- 
movable disc. 
$5. Targets 
or hunting. 


No. 17 Hooded 
No.5B Front Front Sight. 
combi- interchange- 
globe able aperture 
ivory and post, 
oe $1.75. $2.50. 


YMAN 
be SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
90 West St., Micdlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


BETTER YOUR AIM 
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BOOKS for SHOOTERS 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Major Julian 8. Hatcher 
400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 


Small-Bore Rifle Shooting 
By Captain i C. Crossman 
352 pages, 100 illustratio $3.50 delivered. 
With Hatcher's “Book, $6.50 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 
352 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With the Hatcher and Crossman books, $9.50 


Han@loading Ammunition 


y J. R. Mattern 
380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3.00 delivered. 
All four of the above volumes, $12.50 delivered 
Combination prices may be obtained only on orders 
placed t+ with us. 


The American Rifle 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 
$6.00 delivered. 


Amateur Gunsmithing 
By Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen 
$2.00 delivered. 


173 pages. 
A History of Firearms 
By Major H. B. C. Pollard 
The new Library edition. $12.50 delivered. 


AMERICAN GAME SHOOTING 
By Capt. Paul Curtis 
Just published. $4.00 delivered. 


Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 
supply you with any book in print. 
@ list and let us give you a quotation on it. 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware 


637 pages. 





USE THE WORLD’S BEST ARMS! 
Rifles, pistols, armor, binocular 
| nn bantie ee. Conlon A FREE. % 


Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, Ses Francisco, Calil. 





This cut shows the P. J. O’Hare Tele- 
scope. During one of our National Matches 
at Camp Perry, I overherd Colonel Whelen 
say to a number of riflemen that the great 
drawback in the shooting game was the 
high cost of Telescopes. He pointed out 
that it was an impossibility to do con- 
sistent shooting unless you had a good 
telescope. 

I have sold over 1,000 
of these Telescopes. 
Every one has given 
Satisfaction equal to 
glasses costing double 
the amount. This 
Telescope sells for $12. 
The Stand 
shown is one 
of the best-to 
be had at $5. 
I am making a 
special price of 
Glass and 
Stand, $15. 


Send for No. 7 Catalog and Price on Shoot- 
ing Accessories. Over 200 cuts illustrated. 


P. J. O’Hare 








552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 
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COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Hunters, Explorers, Engineers 


Everything from Food to Scientific Instruments 
Send for estimate on “Things You Need" 
on personal, 
ee ee 
FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAG 
Light weight, Sanitary, Scientifically 
correct, no hooks or es 
} _mensonel 8, Traveler’ * Engineer’s 
om pass — Luminous 
dial we jewel point...... eo 
‘ Barometer: Wall, Mahogany.................. 
HYGROMETER: Every home should have one. The $3. 50 
right percentage of moisture is necessary for health. 
Write for special folder on Thermometers, Barometers, etc. 
Send for FREE Catalog—Guns, Tents, Equipment, etc. 
ANTHONY FIALA, R-25 Warren St., N. Y. City 


IDEAL 


RELOADING 


TOOLS 


GIVE BEST RESULTS 


} vers yourself with accirately made Ideal Re 
loading Tools to get the best results from your 

work. The Ideal line provides every tool and 
accessory for the individual, or for reloading on 
larger scale required by armories, clubs, police de- 
partments, etc. Consult Ideal Quick Reference Table 
in the Handbook. 














Molds several of the same sized bullets at 
one operation. Furnished in various cali- 


bers. $15.00. 


IDEAL N°3 


0 oe 


No. 3 Tool with Double Adj. 
Chamber, for popular rim 
— of shorter length. 
6.00 


Straight - Line 
Loading 
| Press and 
full - length 
shell resizer. 


Easiest way to 
quickly resize 
cases. $20.00. 





New Handbook 
loading. Many 
valuable ta- 
bles. Complete de- 
scription of tools 

New Improved Ideal Single and directions for 
bullet mould with inter-  S00d results. Sent 

on receipt of 50 


changeable blocks, $3.50. eunta. 
Manufactured by 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


90 West Street, Middlefield Conn., U. S. A. 
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READ OAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements sppearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 
of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 


disposal 
sequisition of similar 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 
word, including name and address of advertiser. No advertisement 
should publication 


sccepted for less than $1. Advertisements 


be 


in 
Se ne ee es ree 
advertisement p! 


tisement is desired to appear. 


Free Insertions: With each year’s 
entitled to one free insertion of not more 


the subscriber is 
twenty words, in- 


eluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 
be paid for at regular rate. Cash must accompany advertisement. 


GUNSMITHS—Springfields remodeled, extra bar- 
oo fuente, and ventilated ribs fitted to 


Sa ing and repairing. 
LeFever 


guns; restockin 
& Sons, 202 John Street, lion, N. “ 


OVR UNDA GUN for trap 


WANTED—Springfiel .45 Auto. Colts, Machine 
emmuniiion and Maxim Silencers. Must be 


Arms Corporation, Box 247, ~ 


OLOSING OUT .30-'06 De Luxe Mauser Rifles 
(Kreighoff or Meffert) Suhl, $35. Makes way for 
latest Mannlicher-Schoenauer .30-'06 Take-Down, 
special English sights, folding peep, stainless barrel, 
super-accurate, detachable telescope. Ready now. 
Sole Distributors. Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Spear 
8t., San Francisco, Calif. 1-28 


GUNSTOCKS, plain, $1; fancy, $1.50; extra fancy, 
$5. Sporters $1.60, $3.50, $6. French’ and Circas- 
sian $3 to $10. Clarence Harner, 1600 Broadway, 
Springfield, Ohio. 3-28 


REMODELING, STOCKING, repairs, siterations, 
expert bluing and checking. Sporting and target rifles 
with all modern refinements at reasonable cost; de 
luxe arms as high as you wish. Scopes and special 
sights, supplied, fitted, tested. Parts and fittings for 
amateur gunsmithing. Will do all or any part of your 
job. Finest selected stock blanks, $4.50 to $9; 
inletting action, $12.50 extra. No circulars; state 
our needs. Clyde Baker, 2100 E. 59th Street, 
= son City, Mo. tf 


ssc Dainiiamienemacnaslindiieasliigeselciutaziediesndibidimaiemdniiniitindiatipianntpramiiaeme 

HANDLOADING AMMUNITION, Mattern’s text- 
book, covering all phases of the reloading of am- 
munition. 380 pages, 117 illustrations. Voluminous 
tables of ballistics and 50 pages of loads. Techni- 
cal discussion covering each popular cartridge. Com- 
plete instructions for duplicating factory loads, 
short-range and small-game loads, big-game cartridges 
and loads for extreme accuracy. verything origi- 
nal, no reprinting of catalog dope. Intensely prac- 
tical. $3 postpaid. Small Arms Techn Pub- 
lishing Co., Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 1-28 


S. & W., 6-inch, like new, stag grips, target 
sights, Heiser holster. Best cash offer. L. Vanatta, 
Covington, Ohio. 1-28 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
asine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out 
oone ee Acie orn Geet te = 
in their respective . verything facts, no be 
tion. Send us $1 for our special “Get Acquainted 
offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
issues as fast as they are off the press. Ten months 
for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you are miss 
ing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Subscription Department, Columbus, Ohio. @ 


CLOSING out entire stock of 
and Mannilicher rifies, Sauer shotguns. Lowest price 
in U. 8. Send stamp for list. Baker & Kimball, 88 
M. South 8t., Boston, Mass. 1-28 


IMPROVED NON-FOULING COPPER -CASED 
bullets, are especially designed to give uniformly relia- 
ble results when used at high and ultra-high velocities 
in the modern high-powered cartridges. Inquiries re- 
ceive ——- ation, _ eae Pog * 

romptly filled. estern Tool a 
tion G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. it 


HIGH-GRADE BALLARD, .22 ta 
cial barrel, and stock, set trigger, $55. 
ficers’ Target Model, .38 new condition, $30. Colt, 
45 single sction, nickel, ivory , $30. Colt 
22 Automatic, $15. Will trade Eric Tinsley, 
423 8. Fourth 8t., Louisville, Ky. 1-28 


rifle, spe- 
Colt, Of- 


GUNSTOCKS—French or Circassian walnut, sport- 
ers from $2.50, delivered free; quality de luxe from 
$5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly, Ltd., 75 Bath St., Birming- 


ham, England. 6-28 


WANTED—Old gun catalogs. U. 8. Outlas car- 
tridges for Maynard and Short rifles. Percussion 
Derringer. SELL—*“Development of the Gun,” 
Greener, $5; Modern Breech-loader, $2.50; Maynard 
-38-55, $6; Winchester S. S. .82-40, $4; Muzzle-loader 
rifle and shot, $3.50; Cartridges: .40-70 B. N., .44 
rim-fire cartridges for collectors. Fred Wainwright, 
Grayling, Mich. 1-28 


COLT’S .38 Officers’ Model 6-inch $33; .22 Heavy 
frame target, 6-inch, $23; Automatic .45 and out- 
fit, $15. J. Raymond Lenny, 2811 West Oxford 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-28 


ALL the Finer Grades of 16-gauge Browning 
Automatics, reasonable. New Browning 12-gauge, 
$47, Ribbed, $55. On approval. Illustrated circu- 
lar free. Box 303, Colorado Springs, Colo. 1-28 


FOR SALE—Nothing more accurate than 7-mm.; 
long range, super-target rifle and outfit; rifle hand- 
made by Niedner; never fired; perfect 7-mm., lands 
-280, grooves 2.85, 9-inch twist, perfectly bored, 
chambered and rified; Neidner throat and chamber, 
but will take commercial ammunition, snug fit; bar- 
rel 30 inches, weight 14 pounds; stock, like Govern- 
ment sporter, but hand-made, oiled American walnut; 
full pistol ip shotgun-butt, steel butt-plate, cheek- 
piece, checkering, extra long fore end; double-set 
triggers; fine Mauser action; sights No. 48 Lyman; 
Winchester scope-blocks, blade front. Should make 
l-inch groups ay? 100 yards and 2-inch per 200 
yards, etc. Will out-group any lead bullet rifle ever 
made; equally good for prone rest or offhand Schuet- 
zen; recoil about 4 ft-lbs., like .38 Spl. revolver; 
rifle alone cost over $200; plus 270 new cases; 250 
Lubaloy bullets; No. 10 Ideal tool; also Neidner 
hand-made tool; all brand new, about $30 worth. 
Sell os total $100; F. O. B. draft or P. O. 
order. No checks, trades, or ©. O. D. Splendid 
brand-new target outfit——-none better. Chauncey 
Thomas, 1946 Lincoln Ave., Denver, Colo. 1-28 


WANTED—Tools, Components for Krag, Russian 
<=, .45. Gene Losee, 3359 Larga St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1-28 


FOR SALE—Camp Perry Colt .22, new and per- 


fect, $32. .22 S. & W. pistol, Olympic barrel, new 
condition, $23. Merwin Hulbert .38 revolver, elabo- 
rately engraved, with small rubies set in ae 
pearl handles, and gold-plated cylinder, beautiful gun, 
$20. .25-35 S. S. Winchester, new 30-inch barrel, 
old action, very fine, curly walnut stock of Schuet- 
zen type, double-set triggers, $35. Colmont 8x32 bi- 
noculars, new, never used, cost $37, price $30. 
Hardy shoulder holster for 5-inch barrel, never used, 
$4. Fine old pepperbox, by Egg, of London, German 
silver frame, condition like new, $12. WANT— 
Super-accurate heavy barrel .22 rifle for offhand 
target shooting. Match ammunition for .30-’06 and 
Fecker scope. Stock for .52 Winchester, cork ball 
alm rest. Dr. Carl W. Wahrer, Physicians Bldg., 
acramento, Calif. 1-28 


OVER-UNDER, high-grade guns; 20-gauge above, 
.25-35 Winchester underneath. Weight 6 lIbs., 28-inch 
barrels. Ideal for all kinds of game. Also .410- 
gauge above, .25-35 Winchester underneath; weight 
5% Ibs., barrels 26-inch. Both brand new, $165 each. 
Shipped with privilege of examination upon receipt 
of $10. Wm. Krippner, 342 Madison Ave, New 
York, N. Y. 1-28 


FOR SALE—Bisley .45, 4%-inch barrel, perfect 
condition. Colt .32 auto, good. WANT—Winchester 
57. Colt Officers’ Model 38. Stevens .22 offhand 
model. Hugh C. Hulse, La Grande, Oreg. 1-28 

WANT—Winchester Single-Shot, double-set; also 
.22 B. 8. A. with worn-out barrels or actions only, 
at reasonable price. J. R. Buhmiller, Eureka, ee 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features 
two t publications—Outdoor Life and Out- 
door Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. 
McGuire, the new combination is continuing the 
traditions of Outdoor Life and offering an even 
larger proportion of stories and articles on big game 
hunting and rifle shooting. The gr 
Ammunition department edited by Charles Askins 
will contain features by Col. Whelen and others 
the most trustworthy experts in that field. The 
new magazine is considerably larger than either of 
the two publications which have been combined and 
the increased space is permitting a far wider variety 
of gun and hunting material in every issue. The 
price of the new publication is twenty-five cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. As 
@ special get-acquainted offer to readers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will 
sent for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 
Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 1-28 


FOR SALE — Winchester 52, new style, scope 
blocks, new condition, 2 extra clips (1-10 shot, 1-5), 
extra No. 17 Lyman sight. $31. S. & W. cal. .45, 
model 1917, fine, 125 rim cartridges, $20. Lyman 
No. 17 for Springfield, $2. Ammunition: 2,000 
-30-'06 service, 500 Krag, 500 new .45 Auto. Make 
offer—might trade. ANT—Fecker scope sight, 
about 8X, 1-% objective. Ideal 12-gavge loading 
tools. Ulric Clevenger, Monroe, Iowa. 1-28 


TRADE—Savage .22-cal. box magazine slide-action 
rifle, in new condition, for cal. .45, Model 1917, either 
Colt or S. & W., in good condition inside. i 
no object. H. M. Briggs, Baraboo, Wis. 


FOR SALE—One New Series III 2% x 3% F 6.3 
Eastman Kodak, $20. L. A. Moss, 236 W. 40th PL, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1-28 


TRADE—.32 Colt Police Positive, 5-inch barrel, 
new, for .45 Colt Auto or Springfield, new condition. 
Wells Davy, Little Falls, N. Y. 1-28 


WANTED—Prewar Lugers, .30-cal., 45% barrel, 
eagle on receivers, coiled recoil spring, must be per- 
a $40 each. Mrs. Boone Connelly, Swampton, 

y- 1-28 


TRADE—Lord Lytton’s complete works. 8 volumes, 
large size, perfect. Make an offer. Ellis K. Smith- 
ley, Box 212, Miami, Okla. 1-2 


SELL—.32 Winchester special carbine, same as 
new, with double-set triggers. Lyman rear pee 
Lyman windgauge front sights. Mrs. i 
nelly, Swampton, Ky. 


-32-40 WINCHESTER, 1897 model, takedown, re- 
peating rifle, new condition, gold front sight, peep 
rear; 40 Western high-power shells, $40. H. E. 
Harring, R. D. 8, Athens, Ohio. 


B. & M. HANDBOOK now ready, with new fea- 
tures. Cartridge-length tables, shotgun components 
and tools, gun checkering, gun cabinets, targets, sling 
equipment, and butt plates. All cartridge components 
listed, including wads, ball and shot. Covers rifle, 
revolver, and shotgun reloading. Nicknamed “Hand- 
loader’s Bible,” but essential to every shooter. Val- 
uable data and ballistics. Information on scope 
sights, Watson sights, sleeve sights, n cleaning, 
and the new B. & M. Sporter. Pree ol 
products. Complete Handbook, 50 cents. Belding 
& Mull, 820 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 1-28 


TRADE—D. U. 4-Bosch magneto, Al condition, 
for C&® .22 L. R. revolver, Al condition. M. P. 
Fitch, 528 9th St., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 1-28 


FOR SALE—2,400 .30-'06 and about 600 Krag 
cartridges, all loaded; also 1,000 Winchester . 

shorts. Make offer. John T. Phelan, Fort Benton, 
Mont. 1-28 
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TRADE—12-gauge Parker Bros. double hammer- 
fess 30-inch barrel, cost $148, good condition for 
30-06 Springfield sporter, Mannlicher 7-mm. or 
Mauser .30-'06, any one in good condition, complete 
with scope. Consider 20-gauge late model pump gun, 
Remington or Winchester, or well-trained pointer or 
springer spaniel. C. S. Smart, Wells, Nev. 1-28 





.80-06 Lyman 48, 
Both perfect, 8 Ib 
WANT—Camp Perry 
700 3rd Ave., ~~ 


FOR SALE—Winchester 54, 
.88 Officers’ model Colt 7%. 
Infallible shotgun powder. 
Colt. J. W. Clark, Jr., 


Iowa. 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER 6.5; Lyman rear 





on bolt, forty cartridges; perfect, $45. Rebuilt 
Springfield Sporter, fine, $25. Chas. Steinhoff, 1327 
West 48th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 1-28 





FOR SALE—Oolt flat-top Bisley Model target re- 
volvers, in factory condition; also 9-mm. prewar 
Luger, inside of barrel perfect, outside holster-worn, 





$27.50. Write for what you want. D. B. Conley, 
Swampton, Ky. 1-28 

EXTRA FINE COLT .36 percitssion. Complete 
outfit in case, pat. 1850, $30. Colt .22 target re- 
volver, bead sight, $22. Schofield, $25. .50-70 
Sharps and cartridges, new condition, $13. Spencer 
carbine, $5. .45-70 Springfield carbine, $4. .31 
Cooper percussion 4-inch barrel, $9. Smith & Wes- 
son .32 center-fire, single-action, $10. WANT—.45 


Colt single-action. 


Chas. C. Milliron, Box 146, Day- 
ton, Pa. 1- 


iS 
@ 





SELL OR TRADE—Brand-new Spanish revolver, 
eal. .32-20, four-inch barrel, never shot, worth $14, 
for .45 Colt auto, S. & W. .38, Springfield, Reming- 
ton Express, or Savage bolt. Dr. P. Sundwall, 3203 
Clark St., Chicago, 1-28 





-25-20 S. S. full 
Davis, 
1-28 


WANTED—Winchester No. 4, 
octagon barrel. Perfect and cheap. E. F. 
310 Park, Yakima, Wash. 





FOR SALE—.44 S. & W. Special target sights, 
$35. .22-32 S. & W., $25. WANTED—Winchester 
Schuetzen .25, .28, .30, or .32 caliber, No. 3 or 4 
re. J. W. Beeler, 3410 Juniata St., St. lo’ 

0. - 


~ 





1-28 





WANTED—.22 or .38 Special revolver; also holster 
for .32-20 and 3-X scope. B. R. Buchanan, New 
Bremen, Ohio. 1-2 


CROSSMAN’S recent book “SMALL-BORE RI- 
FLE SHOOTING” is the most valuable and original 
work of this nature which has appeared in the past 
twenty-five years. It will prove of assistance and 
value to any military or target rifle-shot and to 
hunters. Invaluable to the beginner and to the 
Annual and Club members of the N. R. A. $3.50 
delivered. Small Arms Technical Publishing Co., 
Box 18, Marshallton, Del. . 1-28 





CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER —Trade for 
shotgun or rifle, prefer 20-gauge. Papers furnished. 
Clerk of Court, Lesueur Center, Minn. 1-28 


CANADA TAX SALE—BUY THESE BARGAINS 
BY MAIL.—Pay in monthly payments, $5 or $10. 
$49.50 for 2 acres lake front; $63 for 25 acres on 
road; $180 for 100 acres with creek; $112.50 for 
1,000 yards river frontage; $450 for 300 acres game 
Preserve; $67.50 for 5 acres on Georgian Bay; $171 
for 79 acres ocean front. These are a few items 
taken at random from our new ‘twenty-page illus- 





, Highlands of Ontario and the New 
North. Also farms in Old Ontario, Quebec, the Prai- 
i You couldn’t 
buy these for ten times the price in ordinary way. 
Now is the time to invest in Canada’s future—min- 
erals, forests and farms. Don’t delay. Send no 
Money, but send for the booklet today so you 
have first choice. Full particulars. Tax Sale Service, 
72 Queen St. W., Room 615, Toronto 2, Canada. 1-28 


WANTED—Old relics, guns, pistols, ete. Please 
let me know what you have, also price. A. E. 
Michaelson, Zumbrota, Minn. 1-28 


FOR SALE—B. §. A. air rifle, .22 cal., in factory 
seens. Stevens pistol with extra barrel for shorts. 
tevens pocket rifle, detachable skeleton stock, barrel 
fair. WANT—light match rifie, .22 short, or barrel. 
- L. Jaxon, 128-130 N. Penn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1-28 





cy 





FOR SALE—A small quantity of .30-40 Krag car- 
tridges at $4.50 per hundred. W. E. Leggett, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 1-28 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


FOUR FINE STEVENS RIFLES—.22 short, dou- 
ble-set triggers, $35; .22 long rifle, range model, $25; 
-22 short tip-up model, $25; .25-20, .44 action, $20. 
All perfect, inside and out. Oole, 1136 W. North, 
Decatur, Il. 1-28 





FOR SALE—Priced auction sale catalogues, an- 
tique firearms collections; Sawyer’s, Vol. I, $5, Vol. 
II, $21, Vol. III, $7.50; Greener, $7.50; Catalogue 
U. 8. ©. Co. Collection, $4.50; Magazine Antique 
Firearms, $4; Stock & Steel, complete, $7.50; .38 
S. & W. Perfected Model, 6-inch, $21; S. & W. .32 
R. F., $11; S. & W. .22 tip-up, $10; Aston 1847 pis- 
tol, $11; .44 Starr, $7; French Army pistol, 1783, 
$25; .50 Remington Navy pistol, $11; .22 Colt Auto- 
matic target, $18; Savage .32 Automatic, $11; 
S. & W. .32 revolving rifle-cartridges, tools, $40; .38 
Remington-Hepburn, $15; U. 8. Peabody. $4; Starr 
carbine, $6.50; Smith carbine, $4.50; U. S. Hall car- 
bine triangle bayonet, $9; .50 Remington U. S. N., 
with bayonet, $9.75; Jenks carbine, tape lock, $9.50; 
.44 Evans sporting rifle and cartridges, $18; .36-cal. 
American percussion target rifle, with mould, $12; 
.44-77 B. N. Sharps “Old Reliable,” set-trigger, $14; 
.40-70 straight Remington-Hepburn. cartridges, tools, 
$25; obsolete ammunition; .32 Bisley, 4%, $27. 
WANTED—Winchesters, 20-gauge, single, .45-125 
Express, .40-90; Smith & Wesson single-actions, .44 
rim-fire, .44-40, .450; .45 Sharps straight 3%-inch 
cartridges. J. C. Harvey, 880 Main St., Worcester, 
Mass. 1-28 


CAMERA—5x7, with Bosh & Lomb Zeiss Protar 
lens. C. E. Lingenfelter, Box 814, Chicago, Tl. 1-28 


KRAG RIFLE—Cut to 24-inch, No. 48, and Spring- 


field front by Griffin & Howe, never been issued, per- 
fect. B. & M. Squibb mould and sizing die: Tdeal No. 
3 tool and shells. sling strap, $17. WANTED—.28 
moulds, light bullets: also .28 and .22 Ideal cylindri- 


cal adjustable. Box 1681, Boston, Mass. 1-28 

SELL—TRADE—T. C. Smith. field grade. 12-30 
fvll, verfect inside, outside shows use. WANT— 
20 double. equal quality. Dr. G. H. Parmenter. 
Beecher City, II. 1-28 

FOR SALE—Colt .22 auto, excellent. $25. Win- 
chester .73-94. New. Make offer. H. & R. .22 
top-break. 6-inch. L. A. Schmuck, 282-B Henrietta 
St.. Pasadena, Calif. 1-28 


FOR SALF—.250-3,000 rifle, short Mauser action 
Niedner barrel, Lyman .48 receiver sight. verfect, 
cost $135. sell for $100. with tools and loaded car- 
tridges. .38-cal. model 14 Remington carbine, special 
job wholesale cost $45, sell for $40. and has never 
been used. Excellent timber rifle, .38-cal. Colt light- 
ning magazine carbine, fine condition, $15. .58-cal. 
Remington musket, new condition, $10. .38 Special 
Smith & Wesson 6-inch, perfect, $22.50. .32-20 
Colt single-action Army, perfect, with new 5%-inch 
barrel, $20. Winchester single-shot .32 snecial, No. 
3 round nickle-steel barrel, set-triggers and fine tar- 
get sights, $30. Extra fancy Winchester single-shot 
.22 long rifle, beautifil gun, in fine condition, $30. 
-30-cal. Luger, fine, $15. Brand-new Carl Zeiss 
10x50 monocular. cost $54, sell for $40. Great for 
spotting. All above items are real bargains. No 
trades or C. OD. I do all sorts of gunsmithing. 
Let me know what you need. Chas. A. Evans, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 1-28 


WANTED—Peabody Martini rifle by Providence 
Tool Co. Describe style of action. caliber, and pres- 
ent condition. Give price. P. O. Box 602, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 1-28 


TRADE—.38 Smith & Wesson military 6-inch bar- 
tel. perfect. WANT—.45 Colt or .44 Smith & Wes- 
son. Wm. Hansen, Niles, Mich. 1-28 


SALE—Hoxie cartridges, soft point, 440 .25-235: 
420 .302: 270 .30-20; 490 .30-40 government at 2% 
me each F. O. B. Hal H. Liggett, Blue Springs 

0. 1-28 


FOR SALE—Marlin .38-22 reneater. almost brand 
new, $18.50. WANT—Colt police positive target .22, 
new heavy frame Patridge sights. O. S. Hatrick. 
259 Waverly Ave., Newark, N. J. 1-28 


SALE—Sharps carbine. .50 Lyman sights, new 
condition S. A. tools. moulds. belts. shells, cartridges, 
primer, $10 F. O. B. OC. E. Tyler, Lewiston, Me. 

1-28 


S¥LL—Severs! single-shot rifles and outfits. in- 
eluding 16 Ibs Sharps. Also old ammunition. Send 
for descriptive list. Lee Curtis, 585 East Taylor, 
Portland, Oreg. 1-28 


WANTED—Niedner .22 hi-power. State action, 
condition of inside, amonnt of shells, tools, price. 
W. W. Swallow, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 1-28 


SAL¥—Winchester .32-20 carbine, barrel poor: 
Stevens Favorite, .22 caliber. Lyman sichts, good 
condition. Leslie I. Porter, Cummington, Mass. 1-28 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Beantifil selected myrtle 
wood. $5 up. New Mannlicher-Schonauer .30-’06. 
$47.50. D. H. Mosher, Salem, Oreg. 1-28 


SELL ONLY—Lefever Nitro Spl. Sixteen, perfect 
condition. Monte-Carlo Comb, good pad, $20 ©. M. 
Morse, Tilden, Nebr. 1-28 
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_ .TRADE—Savage bolt-action, caliber .250, oil fin- 
ished stock, Lyman 54 rear -—-. perfect condition. 


WANT—Remington Model 30 
Model 54 Winchester. E. B. 
2471, Miami, Fla 


ress, .25 caliber, or 
uffman, P. O. wo 
1-28 





FOR SALE—Prewar ©. & W. .44 special target, 
6-inch barrel, absolutely brand new inside and out. 
Action hand-finished at factory, smooth as silk, $35. 
WANT—.32 Winchester with scope. Pay difference. 
H. Snelling, 5463 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-28 


SELL—.303 Brit. Mod. 1914 Sporter, perfect, $20. 
.38 Special S. A. A. or .45 A. O. P. T. W. Page, 
University of Va., Blacksburg, Va. 








SALE—7-mm. Sporter, nice hand-made stock, usual 
i Also C. E. single-trigger 


hand-carved European style walnut grips. 
offers accepted. Ben W. Lacy, 1106 Crescent Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 1-28 


FOR SALE ONLY—New .270 Winchester with 
Lyman sights, $40. Shot less than fifty times. Hale 
Raber, Mitchell, 8. D. 1-2 


SILVER-BLACK FOXES—Proven breeders and 


@ 


pups for sale. All inspected and registered in 
American National Fox Breeders’ Assn. Frank 
1- 


strong, Alanson, Mich. 





WANTED—Powder scales, Fairbanks 3054 pre- 
ferred; .30-40 Winchester S. 8.; Reisling .22 pistol; 
brass 12-gauge shells. State condition and cash 
price. Frank ©. Fortner, Big Sandy, Mont. 1-28 





SELL OR TRADE—.30-cal. Luger carbine, 12-inch 
barrel, checkered detachable forearm, shoots regular 
Luger pistol ammunition. Colt .38, 6-inch 
Army Special. Both arms are absolutely perfect in- 
side and out. H. Crofut, Old Forge, N. Y. 1-28 


SELL—1925-26 AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, $3 per year. 
E. D. McKinnon, 2533 Santa Clara Ave., Alameda, 
Calif. 1-28 


WANTED—Late .45 A. O. P. and .45 New Serv- 
ice target. Condition and price must be right. 
W. H. Womack, 3127 Judson St., Shreveport, La. 1-28 


SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES—Catalogue of Swiss 
compasses, Swedish hunting knives, pack baskets, gun 
blues, telescopes, binoculars, monoculars, etc. Write 


for it. Adirondack Trading Post, Old Forge, | p 














WANTED—Fecker or Winchester 5-A scope, with 
blocks and all complete for M1 .22 caliber Springfield. 
H. DeYoung, Helena, Mont. 1-28 





WANTED—Ballard Action for .22 rifle, good con- 
dition, reasonable. C. E. Anderson, Suite 1143, 17 
Battery Place, New York City. 1-28 





SALE—.303 Ross, 24-inch barrel, perfect inside, 
fair outside, refinished “The Bullet’s 
Flight” (Mann), $3. Unprimed .30-06 cases, $1 per 
100. E. M. Hoskinson, 3424 South, Lincoln ioe. 


FOR SALE—.22-caliber B. S. A. Match Rifle in 
perfect condition inside, outside shows slight wear, 
$27.50. E. E. Brenton, Logansport, Ind. 1-28 


TRADE—Remington or Winchester repeater for 
Smith, Fox, or Parker double; will pay difference. 
S. F. Skidmore, Bayonne, N. J. -28 


OSGOOD CORNET—with case; perfect, cost $80; 
sell $45. No better made. WANT—52 Winchester. 
Geo. Kaser, New Paris, Ind. 1-28 


TRADE FOR RIFLES—.22 Colt Auto., .22 S. & 
W. Olympic, new; bores perfect. E. Kempkey, 119 
Ronada, Piedmont, Calif. 1-28 


FOR SALE—.22 L. R. Colt Automatic pistol with 
holster and extra magazine; almost new, not soiled 
inside or out, $25. C. J. Spencer, Box 404, ome 
Tl. - 

















FOR SALE—Winchester .30-30 carbine, gold bead, 
yman peep, crank condition, $27. 100 rounds am- 


munition, $6.50. Russell Wisler, Mill Valley, 9 





re 





SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE 
GUNMAN, NORTH WOODSTOCK, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, that never in over half a century has handled 
at ANY price other than standard and hi-grade goods 
that are fully guaranteed by the simple expedient of 
handling NOTHING that can not be guaranteed. 
Such material, used but not one whit less serviceable 
than new, is indeed some far cry from the mass of 
worn and inferior and odd and even less than working 
order articles that are so generally carried by “TRAD- 
ERS.” Temporary lists of hi-grade articles other 
than regular TYPES we carry are available for a 
stamp. It certainly pays to ASK before you buy and 
ordinary prudence suggests ot. exchange on @ 
10 per cent edge rather than B what you need as 


long as you have hi-grade equipment you do not = 





SELL—Brand-new Remington 12-C with Lyman 
peep; shot only to adjust sights, $22. Fred Knack, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 1-28 
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FIREARMS, LOADING TOOLS, ammunition and 
components. I make a specialty of hand-cast bullets 
for rifles and revolvers. Try my Clark’s hollow-' 
revolver bullets. Send stamps for samples and lists. 
I can supply everything for ——- including in- 
structions. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 1-2 


WANTED—.22 S. & W. perfected and .45 Auto. 
Send stamp for sample wad-cutting bullet for .45 
eats. David C. McNeil, 33 Beckford §t., Beverly, 

ass. 1-28 


WANTED—Peabody, Colt, Remington, Ballard, 
Maynard; also used but good rifle barrels, .22 to .38 
caliber. Robert Wheatcraft, R. 3, Coshocton, ~. 


WANTED—AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for March, 1927. 
Name your price—will answer. : . Olements, 
P. O. Box 130, Newton, Iowa. 1-28 


WANTED—wWorld War relics; German Mauser 
rifle or carbine. T. J. Miller, Olean, N. Y. 1-28 


R. F. MacArthur, 520 N. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa 


SALE—Savage Sporter, Improved Model 20, .300 
caliber, never fired, with case, $40. Towle, Evanston 
Hotel, Evanston, Ill. ‘ 1-28 


PO og eo hae balloon - tent 13 . 15 Lane 
, special ign ‘or party big-game hunters; 
never used; material alone cost over $100. Rexo cam- 
era 3% x 4% and case; Goerz Dagor lens. WANT— 
5 or 6 Evnemann Everest binoculars; 3-barrel 12- 
gauge .30-30. Ed. Bennett, 1801 Charles Road, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1-28 


FOR SALE—Winchester single-shot .38-55 Schuet- 
zen rifle, set triggers, beautiful stock and _action, li 
new. Barrel slightly pitted. Best offer. W.J. Tabor, 
1045 North 9th, Tucson, Ariz. 1 


TRADE—Remington .38 Auto. pistol, crank condi- 
tion. Montaignes caribou-hide bear-paw snowshoes, 
like new. WANT—.30-30 Winchester carbine, crank 
condition. George Bennett, 1801 Charles Road, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1-28 


YOU DOPE BAG READERS who follow Colonel 
Whelen's fine letters should i 
DERNESS HUNTING AND WILDORAPT,” 


Neil, 517 Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa. 


WANTED—S. & W. model '91 8. 8S. pistol or 
, caliber .32 or .88. Write description. H. B. 
Polkinghorn, Riverside, Calif. 1-28 


eee righ Coited. het fall choke, 
gun barrels, 12-gauge, it m ull choke, 
best pessible patterns, one .30-40 Krag rifle below 

Fancy mt Be 


Pr 
1-28 


WANT—Hensoldt Marine Dialyt or prism binocu- 
lars as good. State condition and lowest price. Ex- 
amination required. W.M. Jones, Barnwell, S.C. 1-28 


Minn. 


SALE—Danish Krag ammunition. Case issued 
through mistake. Looks like Russian, but doesn’t fit. 
Remington, caliber .315, 196-grain spitzer, 2,460 f. s. 
C. Shepard Lee, 1616 Olive St., Santa Barbara, wae 


SELL—.401-caliber Winchester self-loading rifle; 
inside of barrel mechanically perfect; box car- 
tridges. $27.50. D. B. Conley, Swampton, Ky. 1-28 


REMEMBERING that we guarantee everything by 
the simple expedient of handling nothing we can not 
fully antee to be of standard make and equal to 


grade stuff. We believe you will be interested in our 
exchange list that is issued more frequently than ever 
before. We don’t have everything, but we have a care- 
fully codified call sheet. We need serviceable cap- 
and-ball Colts. A few such as .375 Magnum rifles, 
fine 8. A. Colts and full-choke Winchester lever shot- 
guns. A few eligible or registered N’ milk goats 
that must be disposed of at any a: of a 
reasonable offer, cash or kind. A the only 
House of its size that handles none of inferior 
articles so widely advertised, AT ANY PRICE. 
SHIFT WITH HOUSE OF SHIFF, North 
Woodstock, N. H. 1-28 


FOR SALE—Improved model 250-3,000 bolt-action 
Savage, 24-inch barrel, latest t; 
fect condition, 75 reloaded 
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FOR SALE—.44 Smith & Wesson target, 6%4-inch 
triple lock; inside perfect, outside holster-worn. $35. 
Gerald Forrest, Owensmouth, Calif. 1-28 


WANTED—wNo. 2 Ideal lubricating press, armory 
mold for Ideal 308241 or B. & M. 311150, 311169. 
Robert Lynch, Box 127, Guilford, Conn. 1-28 


SALE—Colt 8S. A. .44 Russian and S. & W. special 
4%-inch barrel, blued, real ivory socks, perfect inside, 
outside slightly holster-worn, Heiser holster and belt, 
30 loops, and shoulder strap; also Ideal loading tools 
for above. $35 for outfit. J. W. Mitchell, 7900 
Falkland Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 1-28 


WANTED—Powder scales. Must be priced right. 
All letters answered. W. C. Burnett, Box 885, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 2-28 


SELL—New Winchester '94, .30-30 round barrel, 
full magazine, shotgun butt; sights sheared gold bead, 
King folding leaf, Lyman combination rear; fired 
only few times; canvas case and 60 rounds ammuni- 
tion; cost over $50. First money order for $38 takes 
outfit. W. F. Preston, Hilton Ave., Catonsville, Balti- 
more, 1-28 


SALE—Gunstock blanks from butt logs. dense, 
tough walnut, $1 to $5. Descriptive price list free. 
— Parkhill, 624 Fourth St. 8. W., acueer « ~ 

inn. - 


WANTED—Inexpensive sporter stock for Matser 
rifle. Also Lyman rear sights. Elmer Croom, 516 
West 1ith St., Okmulgee, Okla. 1-28 


FOR SALE—.30 Remington, Model No. 14, Ly- 
man sights, $35; Greener .12-30, Damascus full, 
3268, Both perfect. J. N. Garlinghouse, = 


FOR SALE—Grafiex Junior, 2% x 3%, practically 
new condition. with film pack and four cut film hold- 
ers. Cost $72, and has been used very little; $35 
og only. D. B. Harding, 190 N. Upper, —_—_ 


MODEL 94 Winchester .32 Special Rifle in origi- 
nal grease, fitted with Lyman sights, carrying case, 
_ F. E. Welcome, 414 Railroad Bidg., New —— 

nn. ” 


WANTED—Smith & Wesson .38 perfected (tip- 
up), blued. Condition of bore immaterial. E. P. 
Rockwell, 307 Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, pwn} 
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WANTED—Anmrerican Firearms manufac. 
tured before 1876. Mail post card for i 
lustrated want list. S. Harold Croft, Balj 
Cynwyd, Pa. ” 12-28 


FOR SALE—Stevens Armory Model with Stevens 
pe. Good condition. $25. Algird Steponaj- 
tis, 18 Monroe St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 1-28 


imont 6-power glass, $6: 
prism monoculars, 4-power, $4 each. Magazine for 
.32 “Alkar”’ auto, 75 cents. Claude R. Jeffries, 137 
Nevin St., Lancaster, Pa. 1-28 


SALE—.45 D. A. Smith & Wesson, new, checkered 
grips, $20. Money back if not satisfied. E. M. Hos- 
kinson, Lincoln, Nebr. 1-28 


SELL—Winchester 54, 20-05 portant hand-made 
high-comb stock, cheek piece, m sling on quick 
detachable swivels, trap butt plate, checked, with new 
B. & M. 3-X hunting scope. A beautiful rifle 
Practically the cost of materials. Write for full de 
scription if interested. A. C. White, Grove City, - 
1-28 


FOR SALE—New Krag carbine, stock in fancy 
curly woods, also a few good barrels. N. J. Harman, 
Mount Joy, Pa. 1-28 


SELL—Two lined genuine buffalo robes. H. L. 
Phillips, St. Lawrence Co., Norwood, N. Y. 2-28 


FOR SALE—Winchester ‘rifles, Model 52, factory 
new, $35. No — charge. Kerr Webb slings, 
new, 60 cents. . O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 1-28 


JAMES J. MERRIL, Baltimore, 
sion, engraved, excellent, $35. W. W. Greener 8 x 32 

reussion, engraved, almost new, $35. Christoph 

nk in Suhl, 20x31% barrels, beautifully en- 
graved, four groups of id inlay, hammers are dol- 
phin-shaped, gold inlai excellent condition, L 
-303 long Lee-Enfield with special long-range sight, 
$17. .303 Enfield, model 1914, $15. 8 mm. Infantry 
Mauser, $12. .44-1866 Winchester carbine, practica! 
new, $35. .22-1873 Winchester, rare, $40. Gwyn 
Campbell Civil War percussion carbine, $12. Burnside 
Civil War carbine, model made without forearm, $12. 
Sharps Civil War carbine, model made with slanting 
breech, $12. .31 percussion Colt, $14. 12-gauge 
James Purdey hammer breech-loading, Damascus bar- 
rels, almost new, $75. .177 or .22 Webley air pis- 
tols, brand new, in factory boxes, $11 each. All the 
above are guaranteed to be as described and to be in 
shooting condition. S. R. Bridge, 214 West 34th St. 
New York, N. Y. 1-28 


12x40 percus- 


WILL THE PARTY who ordered ——— from 
me please write for refund, as gun was . SR 
Bridge, 214 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 1-28 


12 REMINGTON—Trap-grade pump, 30-inch mat- 
ted ordnance steel barrel, open, recoil pad, $38. 12 
Winchester barrel, ribbed, 24% inches, $11. 12 
Stevens Pump and forearm action complete, 
new condition, $15, Model 520. WANT—Old clocks, 
china, furniture, for cash or trade. .45 Colt auto- 
matic, $20; .38 Colt pocket automatic, $20; .38 Colt 
military auto., $20; .45-1917 Smith & Wesson, $15; 
-45-1917 Colt, $15; .41 Colt Derringer No. 2, $14; 
-44 Smith & Wesson, top-break action, pearl grips, 
ra $11; .22 Colt single action, small frame, 

12; .32 automatic, $9; .45 Colt frontier, relic 
condition, $6; .44-40 Colt double-action frontier, rod 
ejector, 7%-inch barrel, $14; smallest size Volcanic 
repeating pistol, $16; Robbins & Lawrence 5-shot 


cussion, $12; .380 Savage, $11; .380 Remington, $11, 
-25 Colt, almost new, $11; . . A. Colt, side swing, 
6-inch barrel, $12; another, nickel, pearl grips, 4%- 
inch barrel, $12; C. E. Jennings rifle, rare, excellent, 
$20; Leman, Lancaster, percussion Kentucky rifle, 
eurly maple stock, excellent, $27.50; beautiful flint- 
lock, combination over-and-under rifle and shotgun, 
barrels revolve to shoot either engraved and 
inlaid; this is a superb piece with original parts 
and in first-class working order, made by Michel 
Bayer, Wirzburg, $55. Flintlock, single barrel, en- 
graved and carved, by Joseph Moser, Intzwetl, excel- 
lent, $25. Roper repeating rifle, military type, $35. 
No New York State pistol orders accepted unless ac- 
an segs by permit with coupon attached. S. R. 
Br , 214 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 1-28 


TRADE—.38 Army Special Colt, 5-inch, blue, per- 
fect inside, almost perfect outside; for a fine .22 
tol or revolver in perfect condition. L. . 
athaway, care of AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 1-28 


WHELEN’S AMATEUR GUNSMITHING, Dillin’s 
Kentucky Rifle and Macnab’s Pistols and Revolver 
Training can be secured through THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN BOOK DEPARTMENT—ORDER ToDAY! 
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These four targets—-a perfect score of 400x400—won for Elmer 
Hoops, Waitsburg, Washington, the N. R. A. Outdoor 100- 
Yard Tyro Match. 


He used a Winchester 52, equipped with Fecker Scope and 
loaded with U. S. .22 N.R. A’s. 





Once again U. S. .22 N. R. A’s. demonstrate their amazing ac- 
curacy. Again U. S. Cartridges uphold a reputation for de- 
pendability built upon years of competitive shooting. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


111 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ee INIA. 
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All in a Day’s Work 


NE hundred prisoners, eleven machine guns, four 

155 MM howitzers and one anti-aircraft gun— 
these were on the credit side of the ledger of Capt. 
George H. Mallon, of the 132nd Infantry, 33rd Division, 
when he took stock after an engagement with the enemy 
in the Boise de Forgese, September 26, 1918. 


It began when the heroic captain and nine of his men 
became separated by fog from the balance of the com- 
pany. Pressing forward, Captain Mallon gathered, one 
after another, the eleven machine guns, the anti-aircraft 
gun and the gunners to his fold. Then, rushing a bat- 
tery uf four 155 MM Howitzers, he not only captured 
guns and crew, but, having no time to reload his auto- 
matic, laid low one of the enemy with his fists. 


And then, calling it a day, this wholesale dealer in pris- 
oners, armament and munitions found to his satisfaction 
that it all had been accomplished without the loss of a 
single man. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


152nd 
REGIMENT 
INFANTRY 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably con- 
nected with the com- 
bat history of every 
organization in the 
Service. In 1802, prac- 
tically all du Pont 
Powder was made for 
military purposes. To- 
day, 98% is produced 
for industrial uses, 


PRESS OF CHAS. H. POTTER & CO., INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





